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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

by the Physical Planning Consultants, Professor Sir Robert H. Matthew 
and Professor P. Johns on -Marshall 



As stated in Volume One, the Lothians Regional Survey and Plan has 
been carried out by a team drawn from the Department of Architecture 
of the University of Edinburgh, and the Department of Social and 
Economic Research of the University of Glasgow. The first official 
reference to the Survey and Plan are to be found in a proposal in the White 
Paper 'Draft New Town (Livingston) Designation Order 1962', which 
recommended "the preparation of a comprehensive regional scheme of 
development" for the whole region surrounding Livingston New Town, so 
that "industrial expansion in West Lothian and north-west Midlothian may 
be co-ordinated and the many problems of agriculture, transport and 
social and recreational facilities examined and dealt with as a whole" 

"The Secretary of State believes, therefore, that the regional development 
scheme should also make provision for the systematic rehabilitation of 
derelict areas to bring into economic use such land as can reasonably be 
recovered and to improve the appearance of that which cannot. " 

In May 1962, the Secretary of State for Scotland commissioned Professor 
Sir Robert H. Matthew, Head of the Department of Architecture, 

Edinburgh University, and Professor Donald J. Robertson, Head of the 
Department of Social and Economic Research, Glasgow University, as 
Joint Consultants to prepare this Physical and Economic Survey and Plan 
for the Lothians Region - an area of approximately one hundred and 
thirty-three square miles, with a population of seventy eight thousand 
people and embracing Scotland's fourth New Town at Livingston. In 
February 1964, at the invitation of the Midlothian and West Lothian Joint 
Planning Advisory Committee, Professor P. Johnson-Marshall, Director 
of Planning Research Unit of the Department of Architecture in the 
University of Edinburgh, also became a Consultant. 

A Joint Planning Advisory Committee, known as the Midlothian and West 
Lothian Joint Planning Advisory Committee, consisting of representatives 
of the .two County Councils and of Livingston Development Corporation, 
with observers from the Scottish Development Department, was established 
in 1963. This Committee of officials ratified the Consultants' terms of 
reference which were as follows 

1 To carry out a Survey and prepare a scheme of development and 
rehabilitation for the area comprising the parishes of Bathgate, 
Ecclesmachan, Kirkliston, Livingston, Mid Calder, Kirknewton, 

Uphall, West Calder and Whitburn within the Counties of Midlothian 
and West Lothian. 

2 The Survey to cover 

a an examination of the physical possibilities of the Area, including 
the potentiality of the land for different uses, the degree of expan- 
sion of which the different towns and villages are capable, the 
problem of derelict land and land damaged by mining subsidence and 
the problem of redevelopment in existing built-up areas. 

b an evaluation of the economic potentialities of the Area including 
the prospects for future economic expansion, the relationship 
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between industrial growth, and local and 

Investment, transport and communication facilities and l the : futur 
composition of the population and labour force (allowing for the intake 
of some overspill population). 

3 The scheme of development and rehabilitation will be in the form of an 
Advisory Plan covering both the physical placing aspects in terms 

the Town and Country Planning (Scotland) Acts, 1947-59, and the 
economic aspects, including proposals for capital investment and 
measures to stimulate economic growth. 

4 A report on the survey together with the scheme of development and 
rehabilitation will be presented to the Joint Planning Advisory Com- 
mittee in 1964- 

The Lothians Regional Survey and Plan Technical Committee was also 
established under the chairmanship of Mr. Robert Grieve, Chief Technical 
Planning Officer, Scottish Development Department, to consider the 
technical problems associated with the preparation of the Lothians 
Regional Survey and Plan and the development of Livingston New Town. 
This Committee consisted of technical representatives of the Scottish 
Development Department, the two Counties, Livingston Development 
Corporation and the Consultants. To assist the Technical Committee in 
its task, four Working Parties, consisting of representatives from a large 
number of authorities concerned with the ultimate implementation of the 
Plan, were established to investigate Rehabilitation, Services, Roads and 
Recreation. 

The terms of reference of these Working Parties were established by the 
Technical Committee, and were as follows 



1 Rehabilitation Working Party 

"To consider and list for the Scottish Development Department, in 
advance of the Department's approach to Local Authorities, short-term 
rehabilitation proposals in order of priority, bearing in mind long- 
term aspects, and to determine the agencies involved in carrying out 
these proposals. " 

2 Services Working Party 

"To consider the programming of expenditure and works for drainage , 
water and refuse disposal in conjunction with developments in the New 
Town and Survey Area. " 



3 Roads Working Party * 

"To consider and report through the Technical Committee to the 
Scottish Development Department, and for the advice of the Consultants 
on layout, classification and timing of the road pattern in the Regional 
Survey Area up to 1970. " 

* In June 1964 a Joint Working Committee on Railway Services was set 
up to examine: (a) "the projection of a long term plan for the provision of 
both passenger and freight rail facilities to serve the Livingston Growth 
Area as defined in the White Paper (Central Scotland - A Programme for 
Development and Growth. Cmnd 2188. November 1963)" and (b) "what 
existing rail facilities should be retained to fit into the projected require- 
ments". 
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4 Recreation Working Party 



"To evaluate the existing recreational facilities within the Lothians 
Survey Area, and to estimate the requirements of an eventual popula- 
tion of two hundred and thirty thousand persons. " 

All these Committees have formed a valuable and useful experiment in 
joint co-operation between the Consultants, Central and Local Government, 
and other organisations, providing a forum for the exchange and develop- 
ment of ideas and information among all the Technical Officers concerned. 

The complete Lothians Regional Survey and Plan is presented in two 
Volumes, Volume One, which is concerned with the social and economic 
aspects of the Survey and Plan, has been prepared by the University of 
Glasgow. Volume Two, which is concerned with physical planning, has 
been prepared by the University of Edinburgh. Both volumes are 
necessary for a full understanding of our joint proposals. 

Volume Two consists of a Regional Advisory Master Plan for the Lothians 
Area, supported by surveys, detailed studies and a written report. The 
latter consists of fifteen chapters, with explanatory diagrams and 
appendices. The general arrangement of the material is designed with a 
view to easy reference, and is as follows 

Chapter 1 consists of the Preamble, which contains an outline of the 
Regional Survey and Plan, describes how the main proposals in the 
Regional Master Plan were reached, and discusses the regional implica- 
tions of the New Town of Livingston together with other major proposals. 

Chapter 2 deals almost entirely with the physical character of the Area. 

Chapter 3 to 14 each take a special aspect of the Region, and wherever 
possible are presented in a common form, consisting of Survey of 
existing conditions, Principles, Proposals and Summary. Chapter 15 
sets out proposals for a new regional landscape pattern. 

The Appendices deal with detailed statistical and other informative 
material, which was obtained by carrying out studies which are described 
in the relevant Chapters. 

A full list of diagrams, tables and plans is given in the Contents. 

In conclusion, we would like to express our warm appreciation and 
pleasure to Professor Donald Robertson and his colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of Social and Economic Research in the University of Glasgow, for 
the high degree of collaboration and mutual understanding which we have 
been able to achieve. 

To all those officials, technical and administrative, of the Scottish 
Development Department, the County Councils of Midlothian and West 
Lothian, and the New Town Corporation, we extend our warmest gratitude 
for their unstinting co-operation. In addition, to the large number of 
people who contributed in various ways, and particularly to those in the 
Working Parties and special Committees, we extend our warmest thanks. 
We also wish to mention especially the excellent work of our adviser on 
Utility Services, Mr. J. C, Wylie, and of S.P.A, L. D.A. , who very 
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Idndlv orepared a report tor us on Reclamation of Upland Farms. 

Specfal thanks are given to Midlothian County Council and its staff for the 
interim publication of this Report. 

We also take the opportunity of thanking the members of our Planning 
Research Unit in which the Plan was prepared. This has consisted of an 
inter-disciplinary team of experts, who have given us all and more than 
we could expect in a new task of great complexity. We hope they will 
have the satisfaction of seeing some, if not all, our hopes come tru . 

Robert H. Matthew 



Percy Johnson-Marshall 
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Chapter 1. PREAMBLE 

A Statement on the Physical Aspects of the Regional Survey and Plan 
INTRODUCTION 

Volume Two covers the Physical Survey and Plan within the context of 
the economic study set out in the previous Volume. The specific 
terms of reference stated that the Physical Survey was to cover "an 
examination of the physical possibilities of the Area including the 
potentiality of the land for different uses, the degree of expansion of 
which the different towns and villages are capable, the problem of 
derelict land and land damaged by mining subsidence and the problem 
of redevelopment in existing built-up areas". 

In carrying out our study in accordance with the terms of reference, 
there were a number of important factors which affected it in various 
ways. 

First, the Government has a special planning interest in the Area, and 
this was clearly brought out by the publication of the White Paper 
entitled 'Central Scotland: A Programme for Development and Growth', 
in November, 1963, approximately a year after the Regional Survey 
and Plan was commissioned. Before it was commissioned, however, 
the Government had already encouraged the establishment of the large 
Britis h Motor Corporation Factory in this Area, and more recently 
had published a Designation Order (1962) for the New Town of 
Livingston, in the heart of the Survey Area, and of fundamental 
importance to it. There were also important proposals for modern- 
ising the infrastructure. For instance, plans were well advanced for 
the improvement of the main Glasgow /Edinburgh road (A8) to motor- 
way standard within the Area, while construction of the new Forth 
Road Bridge, a few miles to the north-east, was in progress. 

Second, the Livingston New Town Corporation had already been 
appointed and its technical staff were commencing work on the urgent 
tasks of the preparation of their Master Plan. 

Third, the two County Councils of Midlothian and West Lothian had a 
large number of proposals affecting the Survey Area. In fact, all 
these proposals had become so complicated and inter-related that, 
during the study, a number of Working Parties were initiated to 
assist in their co-ordination among the many agencies involved. The 
efforts of these Working Parties, although inevitably causing some 
delay in the completion of the study, were of very great benefit to it. 

Our study therefore was carried out not in a static situation to which 
the normal techniques of survey, analysis and plan could be applied, 
but where planning decisions had already been made, or were 
contemplated, which would cause fundamental changes in the physical 
pattern. Indeed, it is a great tribute to the enthusiasm and goodwill 
of all concerned, and particularly to the technical officers in the 
Government, the two County Councils, and the New Town Corporation, 
that the whole operation of planning and essential interim implement- 
ation has been able to proceed simultaneously. In addition, as our 
physical proposals were developed, they were considered at various 
stages by the respective Working Parties by informal consultation 
with representatives of the various agencies concerned, and in a co- 
ordinating way by the Technical Committee for presentation to the 
Joint Planning Advisory Committee. 

Within this complex framework, the physical planning Consultants were 
primarily engaged in basic survey and analysis work in the Area 
during the first phase of their study. This work entailed the 
collection and collation of a vast amount of survey data and material. 

The process continued by establishing: 
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1 the physical limitations to development in the Area; 

2 the limitations imposed upon development by utility services 
and communications; 

3 the determination of population target estimates and size of 
settlements; 

4 the regional implications of the New Town of Livingston . 

By a joint study with the economic planning team in Glasgow, an 
estimate of the development potential of the Area was established, 
so that target population figures could be worked out for both the New 
Town and the Area. Once target population figures had been 
established, it became possible to relate these figures more 
precisely to the physical conditions so that the Regional Plan could 
be evolved. 

The Plan did not suddenly materialise, but was a growing, changing 
pattern throughout the course of studies, and does not represent 
the only possible solution. It represents what the Consultants feel 
to be the most desirable way in which the Area could expand within 
the period and to the population sizes nominated. The target for 
1985 does not, and should not, represent the ultimate limits for 
possible expansion. As will be seen in the detailed proposals, it is 
suggested that some Town Groups should not grow beyond the target 
populations stated in this Report; in other cases, the target 
population figures for 1985 may be exceeded by further expansion in 
the post- 1985 period. 

In addition to this process, a detailed study of industrial 
dereliction throughout the Area was undertaken, and comprehensive 
proposals for a new regional landscape pattern are included, which 
wouLd combine the functional needs of recreation with those of 
agriculture, forestry and other land uses. 
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FACTS FROM THE PHYSICAL SURVEY 



We now give a brief outline of the main facts which emerged from the 
Survey. 

Location and Relief 

The Area is located within the Midland Valley of the Central Scottish 
Lowlands, and covers one hundred and thirty-three square miles. The 
relief of the land is largely in the form of a saucer-shaped basin 
valley of the Almond River, which flows through the Area from south- 
west to north-east. 

On the west, the land rises to the bleak Slamannan plateau which 
separates the East and West Lowlands, while on the east, the pleasant, 
well-wooded countryside merges into Edinburgh's attractive green belt. 
On the north, are the Bathgate Hills, while on the south, the land 
rises rapidly from the Almond Valley to the Pentland Hills, which are 
over fifteen hundred feet in places. 

Only six and a half miles to the north-east is the capital city of 
Edinburgh, while twenty miles to the west is the city of Glasgow and 
the Clyde Valley conurbation. The area immediately south of the 
Pentland Hills is one of the least inhabited in Britain. Two and a 
half miles to the north is the Firth of Forth and the new Growth Area 
of Grange mouth /Falkirk with its growing port facilities. Across the 
estuary and connected by both rail and road bridges, is Fife, contain- 
ing the large Growth Area of Central Fife. 

Geology 

Subterranean resources have been one of the main reasons for this 
study, because much of the Area has been marred by bings and tips of 
over two hundred million tons of coal and oil shale wastes. Apart 
from this man-made disfigurement, the surface soil is fairly good. 

Climate 

The climate of the Area is generally mild, but has slightly greater 
extremes than the eastern or western coastlines of Scotland. The 
rainfall, too, is higher, owing to altitude, but persistent fog is in- 
frequent. The high land on the west and south suffers from wind and 
exposure. 

Historic, Architectural and Scientific Interests 

The Area contains few outstanding examples of historic, architectural 
or scientific interest. As part of the Central Lowland Valley of 
Scotland, it was crossed by routes connecting the important historic 
centres of population on the east and west. Although there are 
remains from all periods from Neolithic times, there are few of 
national importance. 

There are, however, Neolithic remains on Cairnpapple Hill, signs of 
Roman occupation at Castle Greg, and the mediaeval castles of Niddry 
and Cairns. There are also a number of fine seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century houses, notably Houston House, Newliston House (designed 
by Robert Adam), and the semi-ruined Balbardie House (also from a 
design by Robert Adam). Stone from the Binny Quarry was used in 
the construction of Edinburgh's New Town. Mary Queen of Scots 
stayed at Niddry Castle in 1568, and John Knox officiated at the first 
communion after the Reformation, at Calder House. Sir James 
Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, was born in Bathgate in lol 1 * 
and Dr. James Young discovered a method of extracting oil from shale 
in 1850 at Boghead, near Bathgate. Dr. Livingston, the explorer, laid 
the foundation stone for the Addiewell Oil Works in 1864. 
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qrientific interest in the Area is mainly floral and faunal. In the 
Pentlands, near Cobbinshaw, there are a few plants of the rare species 
Trientalis europea, and Scotland's rarest plant Saxifraga herculus. 

There is also a wide selection of imported plants in the g r °™ds ° f 
Carlowrie Castle. Cobbinshaw and Harperrig Reservoirs attract a 
large variety of wildfowl. 

Agriculture 

The major land use is agriculture, mainly in crops, cattle, dairying 
and hill-sheep farming. Hill-sheep farming predominates above the 
eight hundred foot contour and covers approximately thirty one per 
cent of the whole Area. 



Forestry 

Although most of the Area was once covered by woodland, only five 
per cent now supports tree growth. There is a network of shelter- 
belts south-east of West Calder and south of Kirknewton, which both 
protect agricultural fields and produce a timber crop. 

M ining and Subsidence 

The effects of mining can be seen throughout the Area. Shale oil 
was extracted from the eastern part of the Area, and refined at 
Addiewell, Pumpherston and elsewhere, but production ceased in 
1962, leaving millions of tons of waste shale to disfigure the land- 
scape. Areas liable to subsidence are shown on Map 6. 3. 

Fireclay is worked principally at Armadale where it is used by a 
local industry. Subsidence from these workings is not serious. 

Rehabilitation and Conservation 



One of the main objectives of the Survey was to examine the areas of 
industrial dereliction created over the last hundred and fifty years by 
extractive industries. The entire Area was examined and the 
individual items were recorded and photographed. When plotted, the 
areas of maximum dereliction became apparent. On the east of the 
Area, the main problems which emerged were the gigantic mounds of 
spent shale. These are flat- topped and irregular in outline, and 
some are over two hundred feet high. They are often in prominent 
positions and dominate the landscape; in some cases they have a 
remarkably dramatic quality for the visitor. 

The coal bings are mainly in the west of the Area and are numerous 
and widely distributed. They are usually conical in shape, and, 
although on a smaller scale than the shale bings, are more unsightly; 
those still burning pollute both atmosphere and streams. 

Population and Housing 

The population, which has been suffering from emigration, has 
recently shown signs of recovery as new industries and overspill 
families have entered the Area. One effect of past migration is 
reflected in the age structure, which contains slightly fewer elderly 
people than the general average in Scotland. 

The majority of housing in the Area has been of the single-storey 
mining cottage type. More recently, public authorities have developed 
an active programme of low cost housing; but there is no surplus of 
habitable dwellings to accommodate incoming population. 



In general, there is a lack of middle and upper-income dwellings 
throughout the Area, although recently there has been some middle- 
income building activity at Bathgate, Uphall and the Calders. 
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Industry 



In the past, the main industries of the Area have been extractive, 
but for a number of years these have been in decline, with the oil 
shale industry closing down in 1962. Recently, a number of new 
industries have come into the Area, the most spectacular being the 
British Motor Corporation at Bathgate, employing some four and a 
half thousand workers. A number of firms with their headquarters 
in Edinburgh have set up new factories in the Area. There is a 
government-sponsored Advance Factory at Whitburn, and another 
proposed at Polbeth. A number of other industrial sites have been 
approved at Newbridge, Addiewell and Blackburn. 



Community Services 

Community Services in the Area have been considered in four parts: 



Education Fa cilities . The existing secondary and primary 

school provision in the Area is adequate for the present population, 
although several of the school buildings are out of date and need 
replacing. Both County Education Authorities had planned for major 
re-organisation of school facilities prior to the designation of the New 
Town. A Technical College is nearing completion at Bathgate for one 
hundred and fifty full-time and eight hundred and sixty part-time students, 
to meet the existing needs of the Area. The nearest university to the 
Area is only six miles away in Edinburgh; the Heriot Watt College is 
also to have university status. Glasgow, twenty miles to the west, 
has now two universities, and recently a new university was agreed 
for Stirling, eighteen miles to the north-west. The needs of adult 
education are normally centred within the existing secondary schools. 



Health Facilities. There are three hospitals in the Area, 

including Bangour Hospital, which is one of the largest in south-east 
Scotland. To make more space available for its geriatric and mental 
hospital facilities, it had already been proposed to replace the General 
Hospital on another site. . , 

A wide range of health services serves the existing population. There 
are seventeen maternity and child welfare centres, and a school health 
service is in operation. 

Shoppin g and Service Centres . The distribution of town and 

sKopp&gcenSes in the Area in many instances has been closely 
associated with mining pit heads. With the decline of extractive 
industries many marginal shops have been forced to close. But where 
new industries have developed and urban growth has occurred, shopping 
and service facilities are improving. The Area's centres have been 
classified into three groups: Regional, Small Town and Village. 

1 Reg ional Centre . The regional centre is Bathgate with a 

total “of forty-five per cent of the shopping floor space and twenty- 
five per cent of the retail trade of the Area. The centre does not 
provide for vehicle and pedestrian separation, is lacking in car-parking 
facilities and requires considerable redevelopment. 

9 Rryinil Town Centres. There are seven such centres in^ 

the Area. Shops in these centres have on average two hundred and 
fifty square feet of sales area, and are mostly spread out along main 
roads, as at Whitburn and Broxburn/Uphall. 

3 V illa g e Centres . There are twenty-one village centres 

with "aiTaverage of five shops of about two hundred square feet of 

gtUFL* Area lost about twenty-eight per cent of its retail trade 
tn centres outside the Area. As about forty-eight per cent of the 
consumers' retail spending is on food, the roles of _the Small Town an 
Village Centres is clearly to provide essential goods only. 

other Community Facilities. Other Community Facilities, 

such as churches, halls and clubs, raise no exceptional problems. 
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Churches provide many of the social facilities, and there is a great 
deal of social activity of all kinds in the Area. Facilities vary 
considerably but are generally inadequate for the existing population. 

Utility Services 

The Utility Services were studied in four parts: 

Electricity. We have been informed that the disposition of 

the' grid system relative to the Area can supply sufficient power to 
cater for an increase in population of two hundred thousand. There 
are likely to be amenity problems in relation to overhead cables 
outside the Designated Area of the New Town. 

Gas. The existing gas super -grid, which runs east/west 

along the northern boundary of the Area, is understood to be adequate 
for the needs of the New Town and adjacent urban development, but 
several of the smaller communities have either an inadequate service 
or none at all. 

Water . A great deal has been done in recent times to 

improve the water supply in the Area, including the construction of an 
integrated system of reservoirs, water storage tanks, and water mains. 
This service is capable of supplying the Area until 1967, but serious 
difficulties would arise from that date. In 1961 the Government 
initiated a study of the possibility of using Loch Lomond as a source 
of water supply for Central Scotland. This scheme, which is expected 
to come into operation in 1967, will be able to meet all the water 
needs of the Area in the foreseeable future. 



Sewera ge. hi general the sewerage system throughout the 

Survey Area is adequate for existing needs, except in the villages 
along the Breich Valley. A number of villages in the Area continue 
to use septic tanks which may endanger public health and pollute 
rivers. Major development in the Area would necessitate the expansion 
of some of the existing services and the provision of new ones. 

Communications 

It is important, when considering the existing pattern of communications, 
to appreciate that it has been conditioned by the requirements of the 
past rather than those of the future. 

Railwa y Services . The Area has an extensive rail system but 

the lines are rarely related to each other. The line passing through 
the centre of the Area handles only freight traffic. 

Bus Services . There is a network of existing services over 

the whole Area, and these can be expanded without difficulty. 

Port Facilities . The three Central Scotland Ports of Glasgow, 

Leith and Grangemouth are all accessible, with the last having the 
advantage of proximity, but lacking a good road connection to the 
Area. 



Air Facilities. The three existing airports in Central 

Scotland of Edinburgh (Turnhouse), Glasgow (Renfrew) and Prestwick 
are all accessible. Turnhouse is located near the north-eastern 
boundary of the Area, and is likely to expand in the near future; a 
new airport to replace Renfrew is being built at Abbotsinch to serve 
Glasgow; and Prestwick, the International Airport, although not far 
distant, has recently been modernised. 

j fe ads - ,, A There are four east/west roads passing through the 

Area; the most important is the main Edinburgh-Glasgow road (A8) 
It is heavily overloaded, but plans are well advanced for providing a 
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new motorway through the Area. The Edinburgh- Stirling road (A9) 
is also heavily overloaded. Less important are A71 from Edinburgh 
through the Calders, and A70 from Edinburgh along the northern slopes 
of the Pentland Hills. The main north/6outh road (A706) passes 
through the western part of the Area, and is nearing capacity over 
part of its length. Almost all existing road junctions are sub- 
standard. 

A combination of increased car usage and a decrease in rail services 
has already caused congestion on the roads, and town centres have 
suffered from traffic congestion at peak hours. 

Although extensive improvements of main roads are necessary to meet 
present needs, any major new urban development in the Area would 
necessitate a basic reconsideration of the total road pattern. 

Recreation 

Recreation facilities within the Area fall far below accepted standards. 
They are restricted mainly to football pitches, but, for climatic 
reasons, these are often unusable for part of the season. 

Fishing was once a popular sport of the Area, but owing to extensive 
industrial pollution, is now restricted to a few streams and the 
reservoirs. 

Wide areas of natural landscape amenity, eminently suitable for 
recreational activities such as walking, pony- trekking and adventure 
training, abound in the Pentland and Bathgate Hills. The Union Canal 
is not used for recreational purposes but could be exploited with 
advantage. 

Recently, planning permission has been given for the construction of 
a motor racing circuit to international standards at Polkemmet. At 
Inglis ton, there are facilities for go-kart racing and horse -jumping. 

Urban Settlements 

Many of the urban settlements have been dominated by extractive 
industries and are fairly typical of British mining communities in 
having poor quality housing, a low standard of community facilities 
and an unplanned muddle oi urban land uses. The largest town is 
Bathgate, which has been for many years the main market centre 
for the Area. It has a number of industrial installations, including 
the large new British Motor Corporation factory. There is visible 
evidence of new growth and vitality in Bathgate. In the north-east 
is Broxburn/Uphall, consisting of ribbon development along the old 
Edinburgh /Glasgow road. This road was re -aligned south of the 
town some time ago. The town offers varied employment opportunities, 
including service employment at the nearby Bangour Hospital. 

Along the valleys of the River Almond and the Breich Water is a 
series of settlements linked by the A71. Going from east to west, 

East C alder and Midcalder remain predominantly rural. Polbeth 
is a post-war residential dormitory, while West Calder has an old 
centre in process of renewal. Addiewell and Stoneyburn are mining 
settlements adversely affected by bings and mining subsidence, while 
at the head of the Breich Water valley is Fauldhouse, another mining 
settlement located on high and exposed ground. 

North of these settlements is another series along the A705, from 
Livingston Village in the east to Har thill on the boundary of the 
Area in the west. Of these, Blackburn and Whitburn have extensive 
new public housing. At Whitburn, however, further development is 
limited by land liable to mining subsidence. 
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THE ECONOMIC STUDY : SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

1 Summary 

Volume One of the Lothians Regional Survey and Plan, prepared by 
the Regional Consultant, Professor D. J. Robertson, and his colleagues 
at Glasgow University, deals with the economic and social aspects ot 
the Plan. Volume One has two sections: Part I contains sixteen 
detailed studies dealing with the survey and analysis, including fore- 
casts and recommendations for their respective economic and social 
aspects: Part n, A Policy for the Lothians, contains conclusions and 

r ecommenations . The Physical Planners have taken full cognizance 
of the contents of Volume One, without which it would have been 
impossible to prepare Volume Two, the Advisory Plans for the towns, 
and the Advisory Master Plan for the Lothians Region. This 
summary deals with Part I and the following section gives a brief 
account of some of- the principal recommendations of Part n. 

A Geographical and Historical Perspective 

The Survey Area's character is largely the result of prosperous 
mining activities in the last century, producing industrial dereliction 
and many sub- standard houses in the twentieth century. Few typical 
farming communities remain and, in spite of the extensive 
agricultural hinterland, even small settlements look like industrial 
towns. The Area's favourable location in centres of economic 
activity in Central Scotland is emphasized by the network of communi- 
cations which carried its mineral wealth to markets beyond its 
boundaries. As mining activities declined, these same communication 
links with Edinburgh, Falkirk and Glasgow encouraged the local 
population to depend upon services beyond the Area which consequently 
suffers from a dearth of social and economic facilities. The location- 
al advantages and the accessibility of the Area were primary factors 
influencing its selection for the New Town of Livingston. 

Population 



The Survey Area's total population at the 1951 Census was 74, 149, 
increasing by 4.9% to 77,785 at the Census of 1961, Bathgate being 
the only small burgh to show a net immigration in this period. 
Estimates of net emigration for the landward areas of the two counties 
within the Survey Area between 1951 and 1961 were West Lothian 
5. 91%, Midlothian 12.68%. The suggested effect of migration during 
this period, on the age structure of the three small burghs is a net 
gain of people aged between thirty-five and fifty-five and of children 
between ten and fourteen, with a net loss at all other ages. There 
are no striking differences of population structure between that for 
Scotland and that for the Survey Area, the latter having 49. 6% males 
and 50.4% females. The average 1960-62 standardised death rate 
for the Survey Area was 11. 2 per thousand (12. 1 for Scotland); and 
the average standardised birth rate per thousand was 19.0 (19.6 for 
Scotland). In 1961, 32% of the Area's total population lived within 
the administrative boundaries of Armadale, Bathgate and Whitburn. 

To facilitate the work of the Physical Planners, the Survey Area out- 
with the Livingston Designated Area has been divided in this Chapter 
into planning areas' formed by amalgamating County Council Electoral 
Districts; and estimates have also been made for the increase of 
population since 1961. Chapter 4 considers the number of school 
places, the size and structure of the working population and the rate 
of household formation implied by population projections made in 

Pnonroi' V 



Industry and Employment 



Employment in manufacturing industries has prospects of increasing 
particularly in firms new to the Area; this increase, however, is 
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not likely to be substantially greater than the expected decline m 
primary employment. Employment in service industries has been 
increasing substantially. There is adequate land for industries 
attracted to the Area, but the problem of attracting industry to the 
Area involves improving the infrastructures as well as offering 
financial inducements including financial assistance in training labour. 

Reg ional Problems an d the Policy of Attractin g In dustr y to the 
“ Peripheral Re g ions of Britain" 

Chapter 6 defines the peripheral regions as areas which for many 
years have had "higher rates of unemployment and of net emigration, 
slower growth of output and lower levels of income per head than the 
midland and southern regions", and the 'regional problem' as the 
extent and the persistence of these differences. It further discusses 
"the factors determining whether firms move to or set up branches 
in new locations", "the British Government's policy on the location 
of industry since 1945", and "criticisms of existing policy and 
suggestions for additional measures". 

Aspects of Commercial Employment 

Chapter 7 examines the likely, possible and desirable development of 
employment in the service industries in the Survey Area. Service 
industries are broadly defined and the number of insured employees 
in service employment, in 1961 are given for Great Britain, Scotland 
and the Survey Area as 12,284, 250, 1,206,890 and 11,924 respectively. 
Three aspects of commercial employment are given; (i) the 
structure of the labour force; (ii) the organisational structure; and 
(iii) the locational requirements of commercial offices. The desirable 
attributes of a potential office location are classified as suitable 
buildings, satisfactory rent levels, adequate car parking and a choice 
of location within the same general area; availability of a number of 
services and a whole range of communications; adequate supply of 
trained labour and interlinkage. The Government' s policy on 
commercial employment is carefully examined. 

The Regional Labour Market 

An established pattern of local labour markets exists in the Area, so 
adapted to the current situation as to achieve a reasonable though not 
necessarily ideal balance of employment. The existence of this 
balance is a consequence of labour mobility. The nature of employ- 
ment balance in markets is clarified, and the part played in this 
process by the daily journey to work analysed. The current travel 
to work patterns are examined, and the existing nature of inter -market 
relationships assessed. 

Glasgow and the Lo thians 



Despite the magnitude of the overspill programme, the effect upon 
Glasgow's remaining population is expected to be minimal, the high 
birth and death rates of the city's population being balanced by the 
migration of younger age groups. High unemployment in Glasgow 
makes the overspill of its industry an unreasonable measure. The 
scale of the overspill programme into the Survey Area will therefore 
be dependent upon attracting non-Glasgow firms to employ them. 

Edinburgh and the Lothians. 

The growth of Edinburgh is having important repercussions on its 
environs: the 1961 Census indicated that fourteen thousand left the 

city in the previous ten years, many moving only a short distance 
from the city. By 1963 only 384 acres of land remained in the city 
for private development; in 1957, 923 acres were available. These 
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figures suggest that Edinburgh -will shortly require an 'overspill' of 
houses. Industrial land is in short supply until sites are brought 
into use after they have been reclaimed from tlie sea or freed from 
dangers of subsidence. Since 1951, employment in Edinburgh ha 
remained relatively constant. Industry is moving out of the city bu 
growth opportunities for offices and shopping are good if the inhibit- 
ing effect of increasing traffic congestion is removed. 



Shopping Provision 

Chapter 11 attempts to establish the appropriate provision of shopping 
in the Survey Area and to assess the opportunities of fostering policy 
objectives. Since there is a relationship between population 
distribution and shopping facilities, this Chapter is concerned mainly 
with principles, trends and general recommendations. 



Transport 

Chapter 12 deals comprehensively with transportation and the various 
routes and systems serving the Survey Area. It contains valuable 
information on volumes of freight and passenger traffic carried by 
British Railways, road improvements and current programmes, 
together with statistics on traffic volumes for the more important 
roads in the Survey Area, A705 and A71, and the inadequacy of 
north/south routes to Grangemouth/Falkirk and to Lanark and 
Carlisle; bus services centred on Bathgate and Broxburn and other 
routes traversing the Area; Scottish Omnibuses’ expansion potential 
to serve regional growth; road goods services and B. R. S. depot 
at Bathgate; numbers of licensed vehicles in the Area and numbers 
of vehicles per thousand population for 1961: (West Lothian, 116; 

Midlothian, 137; Scotland, 141 and Great Britain, 193); port facilities, 
with reference to Chapter 13, Volume One of this Report which deals 
specifically with this aspect; air services and inadequacy of Edinburgh/ 
Midland routes. 



Port Facilities 

Chapter 13 discusses the relative importance of port facilities and 
their influence upon the Survey Area. The Area has unique advantages 
of convenient proximity to world-wide trade from the Clyde, and 
European trade from the Forth, through the ports of Grangemouth and 
Leith. There is, however, great dependence on English ports which 
handle two-thirds of Scotland’s total exports. Leith tends to specialise 
in handling fertilisers and wood pulp, with Grangemouth handling 
chemicals. The yearly tonnage handled by Glasgow was eight 
million, Grangemouth four million. Leith 1. 4 million, compared with 
that of seventy-six million for Rotterdam, the largest port in the 
world. Importance of ports generally depends upon speed and cheap- 
ness of dealing with goods. These are affected by three facilities: 
inland transport, handling and shipping service; facilities for handling 
goods in containers, the super carriers and tankers of one hundred 
thousand tons and above, and free flow road and good railway 
connections for lorries and wagons. Glasgow, though most suitable 
for handling goods from the Survey Area in competition with English 
port facilities, has inadequate railway connections. Leith having 
good location and facilities for handling trade to continental Europe 
has inadequate and often congested access roads, though railway 
connections are good. Grangemouth has the best location to serve 
the Area, though access by road and rail is indirect. 

Public Investment 



Chapter 14 discusses the role of public investment as an economic 
growth factor. It gives details of investment requirements by sectors' 
for housing and transport, the two most important sources; education, 
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medical services, General Post Office and power supplies; national 
government offices and regional offices. Employment in the public 
sector is discussed and statistics given for various occupations in 
relation to total population. An Appendix to Chapter 14 attempts to 
estimate the capital cost of housing and servicing a population of 
100,000 in Livingston New Town at current prices, excluding 
industrial and commercial development financed mainly by private 
enterprise. It estimates that a sum in the region of £130,000 will 
be required for the main services excluding the cost of the New 
Town centre. A detailed account is given of cost estimates for 
Housing (approximately sixty-two million pounds); Education (eleven 
million); Community Services (twelve million); Recreation Facilities 
(one and a half million); Engineering Services (seventeen million); 
and Communications (twenty- six million). 

Housing and Building 

Chapter 15 is concerned mainly with development proposals and their 
implementation and questions the building industries' ability to cope 
with a massive construction programme. The objectives and 
implementation of an ideal housing policy are also discussed. The 
survey data examined includes: house building rates in New Towns; 
characteristics of the building industry and its resistance to change; 
barriers to increased productivity; shortages of traditional building 
skills, supply and increasing cost of materials, dislocation by 
inclement weather; increasing mechanisation and industrialisation and 
effects upon building costs; employment patterns; organisation 
problems; production and design; cost control; modular co-ordina- 
tion and phasing of housebuilding. The section dealing with housing 
policy includes details of distribution of housing; local authority and 
private ownership; scope for private housing; rent policy and the 
allocation of houses. 

East Kilbride: Estate Management and Industrial Growth 

Chapter 16 draws conclusions from a study of Estate Management 
and Industrial Growth in East Kilbride, the oldest of Scotland's post 
war New Towns. It gives details of the housing deficit, of how 
this occurs and the means adopted for reducing it. Rent structure 
and rent adjustment are covered and references are made to house 
ownership. The town's economic viability is examined in relation to 
social benefits, increasing land and the rateable values which affect 
its financial strength and borrowing potential. Very approximately, 
the developed land is now worth ten times the original acquisition 
costs. The town's total rateable value in 1962 was a little higher 
than Dumbarton and Inverness which then had similar sized populations. 
Tenant selection was generally determined by employment oppor- 
tunities and 'over spilling' authority's policies. Houses for private 
ownership have been in demand. The Chapter further discusses 
industrial rates of growth and unbalance; the high proportions of non- 
manufacturing trades; labour participation; female labour; youth and 
employment; commuting and transport costs. 

Some Social Problems 

Chapter 17 has the objective of identifying the social characteristics 
and needs of Livingston New Town and its surrounding region. One 
field study was concerned with the present population in the smaller 
communities; another with overspill families from Glasgow now 
living in the area. The Chapter discusses community life, and local 
attitudes to travel, work and newcomers. It traces the influence of 
industrial development and resulting urban environment upon the 
communities, and discusses fully the many trials and tribulations 
faced by new families and older residents. 
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2 Implications oi the Economic Study 

Each of the studies in Part I of Volume One makes a number of 
recommendations. These are taken up and combined with further 
recommendations in the connected account of' the i economic J™ 1 
aspects provided in the Report in Part H - A p ? llc .y Lothians 

- written by Professor Robertson. This section m the present 
Volume is not intended to do more than give a brief mdicationof 
some of the salient features of these proposals. The teams from the 
two Universities worked closely together and a large number oi 
problems and decisions affecting both studies were arrived at m 
discussion. 



Volume One emphasises the following points among others:- 

a The Survey Area can be regarded on economic grounds as a 
sensible choice for a 'growth area'. 

b The development of the Area will require continuing favour- 
able attention from the Government and implies:- 

i a continuing policy designed to secure national economic 
growth, 

ii continuing administrative attention, 

iii consideration of the case for location of Government 
employment in the Area, 

iv a determination to encourage the timeous provision of 
social investment - educational establishments, hospitals, 
post offices, etc. , 

v further improvements in ’inducements’ policy designed 
to attract industries to development districts, including 
grants payable during the first few years of a new 
enterprise, 

vi further restraints on development in the South East of 

England, 

vii a stronger policy on office relocation. 

c The employment needed for growth will require to be 

imported or may come from Edinburgh. Very little can be 
expected from Glasgow. Attention should be given to the 
development of non- manufacturing employment. 

d The Area will have a better chance of economic growth if it 
is focused on Livingston which should be come ’Greater 
Livingston' with a target population by 1986 of 185,000. Such 
a community will develop service employment and is less 
likely to be dwarfed in its economic and social life by 
Edinburgh. 



e This implies changes in the local government structure of the 
Area and in the role of Livingston Development Corporation. 

f The target for the Area as a whole by 1986 should be 230,000 
but natural increase is likely to ensure continued growth 
beyond that date. 



g The communication network should be designed to facilitate 

any movement between Greater Livingston and Edinburgh. A 
rail service to Edinburgh is needed. 

h The Area should function as one labour market. The location 
of industry and communications within the Area should reflect 
this. 
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i The shopping and service centre of the Area should be the 
centre of Livingston. Shopping facilities in Bathgate should 
not be extended. 

j The larger scale of the population proposals should permit a 
more flexible policy on immigration than that implied in the 
Designation Order for Livingston. Edinburgh may shortly 
begin to overspill population to the Area. 

k The scheme by which overspill from Glasgow is administered 
should be revised. 

1 The scale of development proposed for the Area is fully 
warranted by the extent of the problems of growth and 
redevelopment of Central Scotland as a whole. 

m The Area will be a better place and have better prospects of 
economic development if a planned programme of rehabilita- 
tion is undertaken. This will require continuing administrative 
arrangements. 

n It is important to aim at a rapid pace in the development of 

the Area. A programme of 1, 900 houses a year is envisaged. 
This is likely to require industrialised building methods and 
the help of the Scottish Special Housing Association. 

o Special efforts should be made to develop high-quality houses 
for sale and to attract middle-income and professional 
residents. 

POSSIBILITIES FOR EXPANSION 

One of our principal tasks was to examine the Area with a view to its 
possibilities for urban expansion. The process by which this was 
undertaken is outlined below, but briefly the physical limitations of 
the Area in terms of land uses and conditions were first examined by 
means of a series of sieve maps. Then a further series of limita- 
tions imposed by Utility Services and Communications was examined, 
and from all these conditioning factors, the expansion possibilities 
emerged. 

Physical Limitations to Development in the Area 

Chapters 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 deal with the physical and geographical 
nature of the Area. It is intended to present here some of the 
implications of these Chapters to indicate how physical limitations 
have influenced planning proposals. 

Surveys of the following physical features were recorded on a set of 
sieve maps: 

1 Woodlands. 

2 High quality agricultural land. 

3 Waterways. 

4 Peat moss, bogs and areas of bad drainage. 

5 Bings, quarries and sites of industrial dereliction. 

6 North facing slopes, severe gradients and land above 

the six hundred and fifty foot contour. 

7 Areas liable to subsidence in three grades: 
a unsuitable for any structure. 

b areas where light structures may be possible after 
detailed investigations. 

c areas suitable for light structures only. 

8 Land already developed. 
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After an analysis of these sieve maps, the land most suitable for 
building was graded into two classes: first class building land which 
was not affected by any of the restrictions listed above, and second 
class building land which was affected by only one of the major 
restrictions, with the exception of 7a. Most of the first class 
building land lies in the eastern section of the Region; this area is 
referred to in Volume One, Part n as 'Greater Livingston'. 

Limitations Imposed upon Develo p ment by Utilit y Services and 
Communications 

The provision of utility services and communications is fully 
discussed in Chapters 1.1 and 12 of this Report and the main aspects 
arising out of the provision of these services has been under the 
constant review of the Services Working Party. The following notes 
give a brief summary of the major aspects of each service. 

Water Su pply. There should be no shortage for the planned 

expansion of "population and industry, if water from Loch Lomond is 
brought to the Region by 1967. 

Electricit y. Supply authorities are aware of the anticipated 

regional growth and have given assurances that demands can be met 
from the Super-Grid network. 

Gas. The high pressure gas Super- Grid pipeline runs to the 

north of the Area and already supplies Bathgate and the B. M. C. 
plant. The New Town and its industries will be connected to the 
Super -Grid and supply authorities envisage no difficulties in meeting 
the increased demand. Gas supply in a number of existing towns 
is provided by an old distribution grid which is heavily overloaded. 
Several small towns do not have gas and it is considered 
unnecessary to provide new installations to service these, where the 
population growth is insufficient to warrant it. The gas supply 
system in the Area should be reviewed. 

Sgwa ge and Refuse. The Area has no comprehensive sewage 

disposal system, the majority of towns rely on local sewage treat- 
ment works. Anticipated increases in the regional population will 
require the provision of extensive new sewage treatment plants which 
should be designed to treat both sewerage and refuse for conversion 
into compost. A market for this compost will certainly be assured 
if production is co-ordinated with landscape rehabilitation proposals. 
Following the recommendations for the distribution of population, 
three sites for sewage and refuse disposal plants have been 
nominated. Problems of surface drainage and disposal of sewerage 
and industrial effluent into the Area's waterways can be resolved 
satisfactorily without resort to exceptional measures. 

Communications. Existing and proposed communications in 

the Area are dealt with fully in Chapter 12. While development of 
the Region requires an extensive programme of expansion in all 
communications (roads, bus services, road transport facilities 
railways, airport facilities and port facilities), it is well supplied at 
present, and no unusual local circumstances prevail which would make 
the expansion of these essential facilities more difficult or more 
costly than elsewhere in Scotland. Consideration has been given to 
the anticipated increase in private car ownership, and the road net- 
work proposed in the Advisory Master Planfor the Lothians Region 
provides adequately for national, regional and local needs. 

DETERMINATION OF POPULATION TARGET ESTIMATES AND SIZE 
OF SETTLEMENTS 

In proposing the 1985 target population figures for each Town Group 
two major principles for the Region's future development were 
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considered: 



1 That the focus of the Region would be the New Town of 
Livingston, and that, while the Survey Area has more recently 
become a 'Growth Area', the key growth factor must continue 
to be the New Town. 

2 That although the remit to the regional planning Consultants 
was largely a matter of presenting advisory proposals for 
the redevelopment and rehabilitation of the New Town’s 
surrounding region, the proposals made for the Survey Area 
and its towns are aimed at co-ordinating their future growth 
with that of the New Town to create 'Greater Livingston' as 
an urban and regional environment which would help foster 
the future growth and success of both New Town and Region. 

Within the bounds of the remit and following from the preliminary 
surveys which established that the most desirable and largest portion 
of the 'buildable land' was within the New Town's Designated Area, it 
was suggested that the population target of the New Town itself be 
raised from seventy thousand to one hundred thousand by 1985. 

By considering such factors as proximity to the New Town, expansion 
potential (largely a matter of land availability), accessibility etc., 
the Area's towns were classified into three main types: 

1 towns and .settlements where expansion was not considered 
desirable; 

2 towns where expansion should be limited to infilling and 
rounding off; 

3 towns which were capable of considerable expansion. 

A detailed statement on each Town Group is contained in Chapter 14. 

The land availability survey showed that the towns of Broxburn/Uphall, 
the C alders, Polbeth and Blackburn could be considerably expanded. 
Whitburn and Armadale had severe restrictions upon their growth 
potential due to subsidence problems on adjacent land; Fauldhouse, 
Addiewell and Stone yburn had very limited expansion potential for a 
variety of reasons; and Bathgate should be limited to a population of 
about twenty two thousand five hundred. 

With these broad principles in mind, the Region's utility services, 
communications, distribution of industrial land, landscape quality etc., 
were further studied before more detailed proposals were made. 
Bathgate, Armadale, Whitburn and Blackburn, which are closely 
related to each other, were found to group around an area very 
suitable for industrial purposes with the B. M.C. factory well 
established at its centre. When the proposed interchanges between 
M8, A8 and A706 are constructed nearby, this area's potential for 
industrial expansion is expected to be fully realised and it will 
become the major industrial zone in the west of the Region. 

North-east of the New Town, where the survey has revealed an 
extensive area of good building land, it is proposed that there should 
be large scale expansion in the Broxburn- Uphall-Winchburgh district. 
This area is well located in relation to Edinburgh and the Newbridge 
intersection of the M9, M8 and Forth Road Bridge connections, and 
offers scope for middle -income housing development. The build-up 
of population in this area will attract community facilities, and will 
emphasise the need to rehabilitate the Pumpherston and Broxburn 
bings. The visual improvement of this area is essential if the 
eastern approaches to the New Town from Edinburgh and Turnhouse 
Airport are to be made attractive. 
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The two southern Town Groups o£ Mid and East Calder,and Polbeth 
and West Calder are close to the New Town and offer scoi» for 
expansion. Their general landscape setting and quality is hign. 

These Town Groups are closely related to the southern _ sectoi r of t 
New Town and a third major industrial complex is proposed in hn 
pS of the ^gion. The development of this area is based upon 
the proposed new major road parallel to the existing A71 from 
Edinburgh to the Calders. 

The other two Town Groups are Fauldhouse and Mdteweli- S toneybur n , 
where we are proposing infilling and rounding off. The snitUi 
expansion in population proposed for these towns is 
thi principle of creating sufficient growth to support adequate social 
facilities and to ensure an improvement in environment. 

These were the general proposals for development which evolved out 
of the analysis of survey data, and helped to establish the 19 8 > 
target population figures. These proposals for large scale expansion 
in settlements adjacent to the New Town are aimed at creating the 
new Greater Livingston Area. There are no reasonable grounds for 
suggesting that any one town's population should vary much beyond 
the figures we have proposed. An analysis of the physical conditions 
prevailing within and around each town has suggested the upper 
desirable limits of population expansion. The figures which are 
proposed for 1985 have evolved out of a joint consideration oi 
general economic recommendations and detailed physical survey and 
analysis procedure. 

THE REGIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE NEW TOWN OF LIVINGSTON 



Paragraphs 28-32 of the 'New Town Designation Order' foreshadowed 
the idea of the Growth Area which was outlined later in the While 
Paper, 'A Programme for Development and Growth for Central 
Scotland'. Emphasis was given to co-ordinated growth between the 
New Town and its Region, and to rehabilitation and redevelopment. 
The acceptance of these ideas and their meaning in economic terms 
has been fully discussed in Volume One of this Report (see Volume 
One, Part H, Section H, "The Background'). 

The Region contains a recently designated New Town (New Towns' 
Act 1946) and three small towns (Whitburn, Blackburn and Polbeth) 
which had previously signed 'overspill agreements' under the Town 
Development Act (with Glasgow City Corporation). 



The factor which has dominated all our proposals was the Govern- 
ment's decision to locate a New Town at the heart of the Growth 
Area. Although the designation of Scotland's fourth New Town at 
Livingston - Great Britain's sixteenth - can be directly related to 
earlier proposals in the Clyde Valley Regional Plan, it occurred at 
an important time in the development of planning thought. Due to the 
many differences that exist between the earlier New Towns of Great 
Britain, it is sometimes too easy to classify them as Mark 1 and 
Mark II New Towns. The surrounding Area should be described, 
within the context of our proposals, as a New Town Mark H, or 
as a Regional City. This differentiation between New Towns is not 
dependent upon their design content or their average residential 
densities, but upon the planning principles which underlie their 
Initial designations, and their regional role and framework. 



In this Chapter, the relationship between the New Town of Livingston 
and its surrounding Region - the Region with which this Report is 
concerned - is discussed in broad terms. We acknowledge that some 
of the issues raised have more than regional importance, and that 
many of these are beyond the scope of our remit as regional 
Consultants. It is necessary that these be mentioned here, since the 
principles and policies which have been adopted in the preparation of 
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this Report are important to a complete understanding of the Project. 

In the original New Town Designation Order of 1962, It was suggested 
that the Livingston New Town should have a population of up to 
seventy thousand. The Consultants have recommended that this 
figure lx> increased to one hundred thousand by 1985. This figure 
togc tiier with the Survey Area's existing population of over eighty ’ 
thousand in 1963 and its own natural increase, indicates that by 
1985 there would be a total of two hundred thousand people in the 
Survey Area without adding immigration to places within the Survey 
Area but outside the New Town. 

Both New Town and Survey Area are near the city of Edinburgh and 
its airport at Turnhuuse and the ports of Leith and Grangemouth on 
the Firth of Forth. Ajiart from some serious restrictions on 
development In the western section of the Survey Area, there are no 
foreseeable limits imposed by physical conditions, utility services 
or communications which would prevent the growth of the Survey 
Area’s population from reaching the target of 230,000 which we 
recommend for 1985 (including immigrants to places outside the New 
Town) or would prevent further growth in the population of the 
Survey Area by natural increase in the years up to 2000 A. D. by 
which time the population would amount to nearly 300 , 000. 

With these general factors In mind, the ultimate development of the 
Survey Area is conceived in terms of a new sub-regional city 
complex with the New Town of Livingston at its centre. This complex 
of urban growth would be separated from the city of Edinburgh by 
the existing and possibly extended green belt and would take Its place 
in Central Scotland, alongside other designated growth areas such as 
Falkirk/Grangemouth, Cumbernauld New Town and the proposed new 
Lanarkshire Growth Area. 

Planning considerations, particularly the availability of building land, 
have dictated that major urban expansion should occur in the eastern 
sector, of the Survey Area and the majority of the immigrant 
population to the Region will therefore be accommodated there. The 
concept of 'Greater Livingston' (see Volume One) has thus evolved, 
resulting in the recommendation that areas of principal expansion 
and redevelopment should lie closely linked with the New Town. The 
area recommended for the greatest expansion is Broxburn/Uphall, 
which will have the advantage of being linked ultimately with the M9 
motorway and of providing development in a north/south direction, 
so counter-balancing the east/west emphasis of existing urban develop- 
ment generated by the lines of communication between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. 

To serve this major development, an extension of the New Town 
spine road is proposed to link with the M9 and this north/south 
emphasis is repeated in the western sector of the Region by the 
proposed duplication of the A706. This new road will provide a 
vital industrial link between the Survey Area and Carlisle in the 
south, and Falkirk/Grangemouth in the north. 

Within the Survey Area, a close physical and functional linkage is 
proposed between the New Town and the existing towns. This 
linkage has many economic and physical advantages. The economic 
advantages are stated in Volume One of this Report; the physical 
advantages are outlined below: 

1 By considering both New Town and surrounding Region 
together, It should become possible to co-ordinate the 
house building programme for the Area as a whole. 

2 The New Town form of development Is a well-proved method 
of providing for large-scale increases In both population ana 
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cont. 



industry. It has weaknesses, however when the New Town 
is required to be self-sufficient and balanced. Some of the 
weaknesses are given below, although many of these can be 
dealt with if both New Town and Region are designed to 
function together: 



a 



b 



Due to large scale increases in New Town populations 
over a relatively short period, population age structure 
is frequently unsatisfactory. By developing a New Town 
in an established regional complex, the age structure 
imbalance can be offset by the existence and inter- 
relation of the already well established and balanced 
surrounding age structured population. The adoption 
of an overall regional immigration and house building 
policy makes it possible to house old people alongside 
young. 



Past experience has shown that in providlngthe housing 
and employment for a New Town's growth, the social, 
shopping and recreation facilities are often neglected, 
slow to start and take a long time to mature. Planned 
integration between the New Town and existing regional 
towns, by the extension of existing bus routes, will 
allow the first New Town residents to use all the 
facilities already available In the Region. 



c New Town employment opportunities have tended to be 
heavily biased towards manufacturing industries and 
finding employment for the school-leaver is often 
difficult through the initial scarcity of office and other 
service employment. By instituting and adopting a 
regional industrial and employment dispersal policy (as 
has been pointed out in Volume One) the chances of 
establishing a balanced employment potential in both 
New Town and Region are immeasurably improved. 



d Many ol the early New Towns are last becoming 
'regional' shopping centres, increasing their trade 
potential by drawing upon a much larger pool of consumers 
than those of the New Town itself. The construction ol 
a major shopping centre within the New Town will, of Us 
own accord, influence the redevelopment potential of each 
ol the Region's existing towns and this has been taken 
into account in preparing the balanced regional design. 



e The New Town's industries require middle and higher 
income housing for professional and executive personnel. 
Past experience with this type of housing within New 
Towns has generally been disappointing but a regional 
plan makes it possible to provide a variety ol areas 
suitable for middle and higher income housing within 
the New Town and the surrounding Region. 



3 By planning New Town and Region as one entity, the 

specialised facilities required by the total population of some 
two hundred and fifty thousand may be judiciously allocated 
for accessibility, convenience and safety. This factor is 
best illustrated by the proposals for landscape rehabilitation 
and the provision of recreation facilities. As with the 
population proposals, the Initial emphasis on landscape 
rehabilitation has been concentrated on the sections near the 
New Town (see Map 7.4). The New Town's Central Area 
in the Almond River Valley, forms the focal point for a 
'greenway' system which radiates throughout the Region 
Unking recreation areas and serving the New Town and 
each urban community. 
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OTHER PROPOSALS IN THE PLAN 

In addition to the foregoing study of urban expansion possibilities and 
implications in the Survey Area, this Report also contains a large 
number of proposals for areas not at present developed. Although 
the predominating interest was urban land use, other uses were given 
due consideration, both in their own right and as they affected the 
welfare of the urban population. 

The problems of Industrial Dereliction and its Rehabilitation (Chapter 
7 deals with these in detail) were the principal concern of this study. 
Since one of the most important objects of the physical study was to 
consider ways and means of dealing with this vast and intractable 
legacy, a careful site by site examination was made of all eyesores in 
the Region. Information was collected from other areas in the United 
Kingdom with similar problems, general principles were evolved and, 
for each case, remedial measures were prescribed, together with a 
phased plan of action. While the study was actually in progress 
Landscape Consultants were appointed by West Lothian County Council 
for one of the largest eyesores. The New Town Corporation’s Chief 
Architect and Planning Officer (himself a Landscape Architect) 
prepared plans for a second, while in the case of a very large bing 
complex which straddled both Counties and which would affect the 
amenities of the New Town area, another firm of Landscape 
Architectural Consultants was appointed jointly by the two County 
Councils. 

The general policy of Rehabilitation proposed in this Report consists 
of a scheme for removal, in some cases, and remedial action, in others, 
and an examination of Chapter 7 will show how complicated this problem 
is. The phasing of the scheme is also important, as it is considered 
essential to deal most urgently with those eyesores which lie in 
proximity to the areas of most rapid population growth. Little is more 
likely to adversely affect the psychological atmosphere of the Lothians 
Growth Area than the continued existence of these prominent eyesores. 

Combined with this bold policy of Rehabilitation, there are proposals 
for Agriculture, Forestry and Recreation, which amount to a complete 
regeneration of the whole landscape pattern. In the matter of 
Recreation needs, we are particularly indebted to the Recreation 
Committee whose members are acknowledged in the Introduction of 
this volume, and we have put forward a Regional Landscape Policy in 
Chapter 15, which, if implemented, could well bring to the twentieth 
century Scottish Landscape something of the quality which the great 
landowners and their landscape architects brought to the eighteenth. 

Broadly, the proposals consider that Agriculture should be maintained 
at a high standard and improved where possible, and that Forestry be 
used for a variety of purposes. Protection for exposed uplands by 
shelterbelts, planting exposed areas of land of low quality, planting 
around eyesores, and planting for amenity purposes in the more dreary 
urban settlements, are typical of the proposals which would be both 
practical and beautiful. For Agriculture, Forestry, and other special 
land uses, it is assumed that this broad regional Report be followed by 
more detailed studies and, in particular, it is suggested (Chapter 15) 
that a Research Project should be initiated to study optimum use 
potential in a multi-use landscape. 

A number of new ideas are put forward on recreation. Although the 
existing settlements are not generously provided with recreational 
facilities, most of them have at least, open if not always usable, land 
in the vicinity. With the large population increases proposed however, 
and with the new possibilities for leisure activity for the whole 
community, it has been thought necessary to consider the whole Region 
as potentially capable of contributing to recreation in many different 
ways. Most obvious, perhaps, are the proposals for a linear park 
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along the Almond Valley, with green ways running from it right 
through the Area. With the urban settlement pattern proposed, this 
could make green park space closely available to the majority of 
the new population (or a variety of recreational purposes. Equally 
obvious are the proposals to develop regional parks in the Penuana 
Hills and the Bathgate Hills, to be both usable and accessible. 

Less obvious, but very desirable, are the proposals to use the many 
different land uses in a creative way, as, for instance, in the 
suggestion for a Demonstration Farm, where the many children oi 
the new Lothians may learn some of the facts of life on the land and 
of the origins of their food supply. 



A detailed study of this Report will disclose many proposals and 
suggestions, the main object of which is to improve man's total 
living conditions and possibilities. Some of these ideas will no 
doubt be argued and discussed widely in terms oi desirability and 
feasibility; they should, however, be considered as part of a total 
conception for tomorrow's environment. 



THE NEW REGION 

The question may well be asked, 'What kind of a vision do the 
planners have behind this great collection of surveys, statistics, 
learned documents, and two dimensional plans?" 

Although we could answer such questions by referring them to tin- 
many proposals set out in the body of the Report, it seems desirable 
to attempt a brief description of what the Region might become in 
physical terms. 

First, what were our guiding principles and objectives? In simple 
terms, one might say that we have been endeavouring to suggest, In 
physical terms, a means whereby the whole community might enjoy 
the environmental standards which in the past were enjoyed by only 
a few. Clearly this cannot be taken too literally, for it will never 
be possible for every family to live in a large and stately mansion 
(designed by the best architect of the day), with broad acres of 
private policies (landscaped by the best landscape architect); but it 
should be possible for every family in the Region to live in a clean, 
healthy and reasonably spacious home equipped with the latest labour- 
saving devices (designed by a team of the best architects of the day) 
carefully planned in a well designed neighbourhood and community 
(designed by a team of leading planners), with the surrounding open 
spaces landscaped by the best team of landscape architects available. 

Residential Areas 

This leads to the problem of planning standards for all kinds of human 
activities. Let us consider, therefore, some of the most important 
of these activities and their environmental needs. For domestic 
living, we need various kinds of residential areas. The standards 
for these must balance the need for adequate living space for all 
groups in the community against the necessity to avoid urban sprawl. 

In Britain, where land is scarce, we must in general build up to as 
high a density as possible without adversely affecting people's lives 
by overcrowding. We need standards of safety too, especially for the 
very young and very old, and also standards of rapid access from 
homes to work. For local community living, we need optimum 
standards of space and accommodation for a wide range of 
community facilities, for education, for health and recreation, for 
local shopping and for social activities of all kinds. Planning by 
its elf cannot make a highly civilised community, but it can help to 
create the necessary environmental conditions, and there are few 
more promising parts of the world for experiments in environment 
than Scotland, with its cultural and educational tradition. 
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Industry 



For standards of work, we have thought in terras of a new look at 
industry. It should no longer need to have the image of being grimy, 
untidy, smoke ridden, and generally a synonym for ugliness. On the 
contrary, for production, if nothing else, we need to have industrial 
plants in spacious, smart, tidy and green surroundings. Functionally, 
industry needs space to expand, space to deal with the arrival of 
raw materials and the dispatch of the finished products, and space 
for local amenity and recreational purposes. We need standards of 
convenience too, so that the workers can go expeditiously to and from 
their homes and into the urban centres. 

Urban Centres 

In the urban centres, we need the same combination of space without 
sprawl - planned, designed and functional. We need to provide for a 
variety of shops in safe, protected and spacious shopping centres, so 
that shopping can be an enjoyable human and social activity. Closely 
linked to the shopping centres should be the main cultural facilities, 
for if civilization is to mean anything, it should mean the gathering 
together of people for the purpose of enjoying the arts. For all 
these purposes, they must be able to get easily and efficiently to 
and from the urban centres. 



Recreation 

’Recreation’ can cover many human activities, and can be concerned 
both with reviving the body and the mind. In the past, it has been 
all too often narrowly confined to physical recreation of a corporative 
nature, and the result has been to add one more depressmgly plain 
and sometimes ugly, land use to an already poor quality environment. 

In this Plan, we have endeavoured to keep as wide an approach to 
human recreational needs as possible. In doing so, we have had the 
benefit of the thoughts and ideas of a committee representative of a 
broad range of recreational interests. With the invaluable assistance 
of this committee, space standards have been set out for a large 
number of recreational facilities. We have also considered the 
contribution potential of many land uses within the Region to 
recreation. In some cases, it may be of a psychological nature. 

The careful landscaping of an industrial estate may make it an 
inviting place to visit, a cunningly arranged footpath system through- 
out the Region could give a new sense of exploration, while even the 
planting of a solitary tree in a strategic site may make all the 
difference to whether an area is worth taking a walk through or not. 
When added up, all those facilities can make a profound difference 
to the liveability of a Region. 



C o mmunications 

As the oldest industrial country, most of our various methods of 
communication have evolved piecemeal over a long period. The 
time has now come when it is essential from every point of view 
to plan them all together so that we do not attempt to make any one 
method solve all our problems, particularly in view of the large 
amount of space and capital equipment already involved. 



So long as railways are capable of functioning efficiently and 
economically, they should obviously be considered in the planning of 
any region. As a means of conveying large numbers of people 
quickly and expeditiously from one place to another, they are still 
unrivalled, but if people are to be attracted to them, they must offer 
more than simply an alternative to a frustrating car journey. 

Stations must provide comfort and convenience, and become inter- 
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change points for different modes of travel. If its rail services 
■were operating at maximum potential, we doubt whether the Lothians 
Region would warrant a new monorail or hovercraft service for 
'mass transit'. 

So far as roads and the motor vehicles are concerned, it is an error 
to suppose that they can ever cover all the communication needs of 
a whole region, although clearly the motor vehicle gives much more 
personal mobility and therefore assists the liveability of outlying 
settlements. In a Region such as this, it can be of inestimable value, 
both in terms of public service vehicles (i. e. buses) and private cars. 

It is most important to think of roads in terms of certain new planning 
principles. There must, for instance, be a separation of vehicular 
and pedestrian movement - largely vertical in central areas, horizontal 
in others. There must be a hierarchy of roads, with specialized 
facilities and standards for each type. At one end of the scale are 
the new motorways, requiring technical disciplines almost as tight as 
main line railways; at the other, the residential road in the residential 
neighbourhood, with its overwhelming need for providing a high safety 
factor. 

Conclusion 

In this brief outline, we have endeavoured to illustrate a few of the 
conditioning ideas and principles which planners use for improving 
the environment, many of which have been embodied in this Report. 

The most important single physical planning idea is that of design 
co-ordination, whereby all the different land uses, social facilities 
and technological advances are developed in a co-ordinated way, and 
are designed individually and collectively to create a new concept of 
a regional city. The whole community today should be able to 
live comfortably, to enjoy good conditions of work, to go to as many 
places as possible as conveniently and efficiently as possible, and to 
engage in all the manifold activities of an advanced civilisation, in an 
efficient and beautiful environment. The Lothians Region can provide 
most of these, and in this physical plan we have tried to give some 
indication as to how they may be achieved. 

Although, like any region, it has difficult problems, it also has almost 
unique opportunities. Situated in an extremely convenient location in 
the middle of Scotland's most populous central belt, near the two 
largest cities it can add to these advantages a great deal of 
beautiful existing landscape, and a vigorous and energetic people. 

The existence of a New Town is a powerful agency (2 development 
and, with goodwill, co-operation, and sustained enthusiasm at all 
levels, it could become a model for regional development at an 
international level. 
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Chapter 2. RELIEF AND CLIMATE 

INTRODUCTION 

The Lothians Region lies in the Midland Valley of Central Scotland. The 
Valley, approximately fifty miles wide, extends from Angus and East 
Lothian in the east, to Renfrewshire and Ayrshire in the west. The 
Firth of Clyde is further to the west, with the Firth of Forth close-by 
to the east and north (see Map 2.1). 

The Lothians Regional Survey Area covers 85, 034 acres, or 
approximately 133 square miles, including 6, 700 acres, or approximately 
10. 5 square miles, designated for the Livingston New Town. 

The Survey Area's boundary is six and a half miles west of Edinburgh's 
Waverley Railway Station and twenty miles east of Glasgow's Queen 
Street Railway Station. The area conforms to the statistical boundaries 
of nine civil parishes which are divided between the two counties of 
West Lothian and Midlothian (see Map 2.2). 

The Midlothian County Council is responsible for administering 44, 724 
acres, or 52. 6% of the total Survey Area, and the West Lothian County 
Council administers 40, 310 acres, or 47. 4% of the total Survey Area. 
Areas of land in each County and Civil Parish, which include the three 
burghs, are as follows: 



Midlothian Civil Parishes 
Acres 

Kirkliston (part of) 2, 281 
Kirknewton 9, 363 

Mid Calder 12, 101 

West Calder 20, 979 



West Lothian Civil Parishes 

Acres 



Kirkliston (part of) 5, 728 

Bathgate 10, 860 

Whitburn 9, 776 

Ecclesmachan 4, 060 

Livingston 5, 357 

Uphall 4, 529 
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GEOLOGY* 



Solid Geolo gy 
(See Map 2. 3) 

Geologically the oldest rocks in the Lothians Regional Survey Area are of 
the Silurian Age. Towards the end of this Age, layers of water- 
deposited sediment were subjected to compression and folding action 
and this created severely faulted, steeply westward- dipping strata. 

When this crustal movement ceased, extensive climatic denudation 
occurred and the whole area then subsided. 

Rocks of the Old Red Sandstone Age were later deposited over this 
irregular surface and Silurian debris was swept into the depression 
caused by the Highland and Southern Upland Fault- Line, forming the 
present conglomerates. Severe crustal movement occurred later 
developing an anticlinal fold with a series of strike faults in the 
Pentland Area. Lavas erupted from local volcanoes, followed by periods 
of quiescence in which further sediments were laid down. Following a 
period of uplift, denudation and subsidence, younger sediments of the Old 
Red Sandstone Age were deposited over a slowly subsiding area which 
was subjected to frequent flooding and desiccation. 

Volcanic activity continued into the Carboniferous Era and lavas and 
tufas were discharged into inland lakes already containing sediments of 
the Cementstone group. This deposition period was closely followed by 
the creation of the Upper Oil Shale Group, containing thin coal seams as 
well as the bituminously- impregnated oil shales. These seams are 
separated by Burdiehouse Limestone. 

The formation of the Carboniferous Limestone Group began after further 
submergence and later provided surfaces sufficiently fertile to support 
vegetation. The existing coal seams now being mined originated with 
this vegetation. The middle Carboniferous Limestone Group contains 
sandstones, shales, coals, fireclays and ironstones. Limestone 
deposits in this group are few and thin, whilst in the upper and lower 
group, they are well represented. 

Deltaic deposits forming the Millstone Grit Series succeeded the 
Carboniferous Limestone Group. These deposits of coarse-grained 
sandstone with shales, fireclays and 'ganisters', indicate a pronounced 
uplift, with rivers flowing from surrounding rising land. The presence 
of thin coal seams indicates occasional movement of the surface to 
conditions similar to those previously prevailing. 

Productive Coal Measures formed in the Upper Carboniferous Era 
contain several valuable coal seams separated by sandstones, sandy 
shales, dark shales and fireclay. The Productive Coal Measures and 
the Upper Barren Red Coals are the two principal seams, the former 
having been extensively mined in the Fauldhouse/Armadale/Blackridge 
area. The land was subsequently uplifted and subjected to intrusions of 
quartz- dolerite sills and dykes. A semi-arid climate then prevailed to 
form mudstones, sandstones, shales and marls on the uplifted areas. 

The present distribution of strata results from prolonged denudation 
following powerful Permo-Carboniferous crustal movements, faulting 
and additional displacement along the older fault lines. 



Much of this section is based on information taken from the 
Ordnance Survey - Geological Survey of Scotland. 
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Drift Geolo gy 
(See Map 2.4) 



Prior to the occurrence of the Quaternary Ice Sheets, normal surface 
erosion produced a landscape broadly similar to that now existing: 

Some modification of the terrain did however result from glaciation and 
erosive and abrasive action of the ice- sheets flowing acrols the Survey 
A £ ea * he ^ est 1S indicated by the depth and continuity of the boulder 
clay, though subsequent erosion has removed most of the deposits from 
higher areas. During the Glaciation Period the sea rose and deposited 
gravel, sand, laminated silt and brick clay. 

As the ice melted fluvio- glacial deposits of sand and gravel were 
fevealed m varying proportions. These deposits are extensive beyond 
^Survey Are^ east of the Pentlands, along the Esk Valley and between 
Linlithgow and Blackness. 



North-west and south-east of Bathgate, marine and freshwater alluvium 
deposits exist in a series of terraces. These terraces were created in 
comparatively recent geological times, when the sea again rose. Later 
the sea subsided to its present level. 

Extensive areas of peat exist between the foothills of the Pentland Hills 
and the western boundary of the Survey Area. 

Soil Structure 

Soils mainly depend upon the underlying rock structure and the effects of 
glaciation; they may be classified into three groups: boulder clay; 
alluvium; and marine sands and gravels. 

Fresh water alluvia, ranging from silty-loam to clay, are found in 
small patches along the banks of the River Almond, with extensive 
deposits occurring near Kirkliston. The soil texture varies considerably 
ranging from fine to heavy- sandy loams. 

Glacial and marine sands and gravels, though not uniform in 
character, are fine, easily worked and heat more readily than heavy 
boulder clay. Sandy clay drifts are found in the north from the parish 
of Ecclesmachan to near Livingston and in the Riccarton Hills. The 
soil texture ranges from sandy- medium to heavy loam. The underlying 
material in the undulating areas south of Kirkliston is generally sand. 
The surface soil is fairly good and loams are common. 

These soil types may be further classified in order of quality: the 
richest soils resting on sedimentary till; alluvia soils; fluvio glacial 
sands and gravels; and the least good, thin soils on igneous rock (see 
Map 4.1). 



North of a line from Bangour to Edinburgh, the ground is covered with a 
light textured sediment- drift, and further to the north-west, heavy loams 
are found with small areas of sandy-heavy loams. Variations in this 
drift are mainly caused by intrusions of sandstone and dolerite. Around 
Houston Wood and Drumshoreland Muir, the surface sediment- soil 
ranges from heavy to sandy- heavy loam but this soil overlies a stony 
clay drift. Where these drifts remain uncultivated and undrained a 
peat covered waterlogged surface has developed. 

Igneous rocks are found throughout the Survey Area, especially in the 
Riccarton Hill district. Here they generally form isolated hilly 
features like Binny Craig. The rocks are generally basic in character, 
the most common types being basalt and dolerite. These rock- types 
disintegrate into light textured, well-drained, brown medium- loams, 
but, due to the shallow nature of the soil and the outcropping, nearby 
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soils are only partly cultivated, generally being grassed or planted with 
shelterbelts of trees. 

RELIEF, NATURAL DRAINAGE AND RESERVOIRS 
Relief and Natural Drainage 

The Lothians Region is contained by the Pentland Hills, the WUsontown 
Upland, the Slamannan Plateau, and the Torphichen/Bathgate/Riccarton 
Hills (see Map 2. 5). 

The highest lands affecting the Survey Area, the Pentland Hills, are 
dominated by Scald Hill (1898 feet) and Carnethy Hill (1890 feet). 
Wilsontown Upland and Slamannan Plateau both rise to approximately 
seven hundred feet, whilst the Torphichen/Bathgate/Riccarton Hill group 
is dominated by Cairnpapple Hill (1000 feet), The Knock (1023 feet) and 
Riccarton Hill (833 feet). 

Major features within the Survey Area are: Deer Hill (625 feet), Tar Hill 
(473 feet), The Knock (1023 feet), Binny Craig (721 feet) and Raven Craig 
(958 feet) to the north, and the Pentland Hills in the south. 

The Survey Area is divided by the River Almond and Breich Water, both 
flowing eastwards; the former from south of Harthill to north of Turnhouse 
Airport, the latter from south of Fauldhouse to join the Almond near 
Seafield. Owing to the complexity of the natural undulations and the many 
tributaries of the Almond, initial drainage falls generally south or north 
to the River Almond, thence in a north-easterly direction to the Firth of 
Forth. The surrounding terrain does not fall uniformly towards the 
Almond, the southern slopes being much steeper than the northern slopes. 

Reservoirs 



Extensive areas underlaid during the Old Red Sandstone Age, and the 
consolidated sands, gravels and sandstones of the Carboniferous Age now 
function as water catchment areas. These occur at Harperrig, Crosswood, 
Morton, Cobbinshaw, Ballencrieff , Sunnyside, Petershill and Bangour, and 
are controlled by Water Boards, British Inland Waterways Commission, 
Burgh Councils, County Councils and the Hospital Board. 

CLIMATE 

Meteorological records are not available for the exposed south-western 
sector of the Region, which includes Cobbinshaw, Breich, Fauldhouse, 
Whitburn, East Whitburn, Blackburn, Seafield, Livingston, Harthill and 
Armadale. With the exception of rainfall statistics, no meteorological 
records are available for any urban settlement within the Survey Area. 

The most comprehensive meteorological records for sites adjoining the 
Area have been recorded for Turnhouse Airport lying midway between 
Livingston and Edinburgh. 

Rainfall 



Rainfall statistics have been recorded for several districts within the 
Survey Area. Appendix A, Table 2. 1, summarises the monthly rainfall 
averages for the standard thirty five year period from 1916 to 1950. 
This Table shows that rainfall and altitude are closely related and 
district figures have therefore been tabulated according to altitude. 
Irrespective of altitude and exposure, October is the wettest month of 
the year. 

At Middleton Hall, Up hall, the monthly rainfall figures expressed as a 
percentage of the annual rainfall are:- 
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Month 



JFMAMJJASOND 
10.1 6. 9 6.2 6.0 7.2 7.1 9.2 10.2 9.2 10.5 9.2 8.2 



Rainfall figures for any two consecutive years may vary considerably, as 
may the rainfall for neighbouring districts for the same year. 

Rainfall statistics are converted into isohyet lines and superimposed over 
the Survey Area in Map 2. 6. These lines indicate general rainfall; a dry 
year may affect the lines by sixty per cent, and a dry three-year period 
by eighty per cent. 

Annual rainfall is of major importance to the agriculturist; land in the 
Survey Area receiving less than thirty inches of rain per annum being 
generally well suited to grain crops. The Kirkliston Parish, for example, 
produces more wheat and barley than any other parish in the Survey Area. 
As the annual rainfall increases above thirty inches, so does the 
uncertainty of ripening grain crops. In the south, south-west and west 
of the Region, the land use pattern changes to periodic or permanent 
grasslands which support the dairying and livestock industries. Generally, 
hill- sheep farms predominate at the forty inch isohyet line and above. 

Rainfall can appreciably reduce soil fertility and unless the effects of 
excessive rain are controlled by planting trees and other vegetation, 
areas of high rainfall will remain 'sub marginal' and support only 
'rough grazing'. 

Temperature 

Average temperature statistics are not available for sites within the 
Survey Area, but Appendix A, Table 2. 2, records air temperatures for 
sites outside the Survey Area to the north, north-east and south-east. 

For analysis purposes these have been tabulated according to altitude. 

The nearest recording station is at Turnhouse Airport. This Table shows 
temperature decreasing with altitude and the effects of exposure, shelter 
and reduced maritime influence. 

Areas nearer the Firth of Forth have lower spring temperatures. This 
is statistically illustrated by the average maximum temperature recorded 
at Falkirk (105 feet), exceeding that of the Royal Botanies, Edinburgh 
(76 feet) from March to October. The Table shows the average minimum 
midwinter temperature of the Royal Botanies to be - 0. 1°C. , whilst the 
average maximum midsummer temperature is 19. 2°. By comparison, 
the mean January temperature at sea level along the whole eastern 
British coastline is around 4°C., whilst the average maximum mid- 
summer temperature is 15°C. 

All temperature readings confirm that the highest average maximum 
temperature is reached in July. However, in a predominantly 
agricultural area the annual number of plant-growing days is more 
important than maximum and minimum temperature. A plant-growing 
day occurs when the temperature exceeds 5. 5.° C.(42°F). Temperature 
recording stations at the Royal Botanies, Edinburgh (76 feet); Blackford 
Hill Edinburgh (441 feet); Boghall. Midlothian (639 feet); and West Linton, 
Peeblesshire (820 feet) have a total of two hundred and forty three, two 
hundred and thirty, two hundred and five and one hundred and eighty-eight 
growing days per year respectively. 

Crops grown near sea level tend to ripen earlier in the season than those 
grown at higher altitudes, as the result of higher average temperatures. 
Orientation is a major factor, since an increase of two or three degrees 
in the sun's angle of incidence on southern slopes can advance Spring 
ground temperatures by several weeks. Ground temperature is 
generally more important to the agriculturist than air temperature. 
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Sunshine and Clouds 



Statistics of hourly averages of bright sunshine are not available for sites 
within the Survey Area although records exist for neighbouring north- 
eastern and eastern districts. These are given in Appendix A, Table 2.3, 
and for analysis purposes are tabulated according to altitude. It shows 
that nearly all southern Scotland has an annual 1, 200 - 1, 400 sunshine 
hour rating, and that within the Survey Area the average daily sunshine 
rating for January and June is approximately one and a half hours and 
six hours respectively. 

Snow 

Neither snow-falling nor snow- lying records are available for sites 
within the Survey Area. Appendix A, Table 2. 4, however, shows the 
number of days on which snow has been found lying on the ground at 
0900 hours G. M. T. The seven sites to which this Table refers adjoin 
the Lothians Region, Turnhouse Airport recording station being the 
nearest. For analysis purposes, sites are tabulated according to 
altitude. This Table shows that snowfall is related to altitude and 
proximity to the coast. 

December, January, February and March are regarded as the snow- 
falling months but variations between the same snow-falling day in two 
consecutive years is often considerable; indeed, snow may not occur 
at all throughout a particular year. 

In the vicinity of the Survey Area the annual average number of snow- 
falling days for land below two hundred feet is approximately eighteen. 
Frequency increases with altitude and remoteness from the coast. 
Generally, above the one hundred foot contour one additional day of 
snow per year occurs for every increase of fifty feet in altitude. 

Although some areas receive more snow than others, it does not 
necessarily follow that it will remain longer. Lying times vary 
according to aspect and altitude. Snow is often more an asset than a 
hazard as it forms a protective blanket from frost. The water run-off 
rate from Spring-thaw is slower than for normal rainfall and this has 
the advantage of allowing thawed water to be absorbed by the land instead 
of flowing over the surface. Severe snowfalls, however, are both 
damaging and dangerous to motorists and hill- sheep farmers, blocking 
roads and at times burying sheep. 

Fog 

Statistics are not available for sites within the Survey Area; however, 
Appendix A, Table 2. 6, records the number of days when at 0900 hours 
G. M. T. fog at Turnhouse Airport reduced visibility to less than 1, 100 
yards. Persistent fog seldom occurs and morning fogs tend to disappear 
towards mid-day. 

Three basic types of fog affect the Survey Area; radiation fog, which 
occurs on cloudless nights as ground surfaces cool; advection fog which 
occurs when warm air currents pass over cold land or water surfaces; 
and steaming fog which occurs when cold air passes over warmer water 
surfaces. 

The Survey Area experiences reduced visibility of less than two hundred 
and twenty yards more frequently than most of southern Scotland. 
Turnhouse Airport readings, using one thousand one hundred yards as 
a visibility criterion, indicate not only that the area is subjected to fog 
for an average of eleven days per year, but that it occurs irrespective 
of the month. The frequency of reduced visibility within the Survey 
Area is indeterminable as no two hundred and twenty yard visibility 
ratings are available. 
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Wind 



There are no wind intensity records available for any district within the 
Survey Area. Appendix A, Table 2. 7, gives details of Edinburgh's 
monthly wind chart related to direction and wind intensities expressed 
as a percentage of the whole year. Diagram 2. 1 shows wind polar 
diagrams covering the 1957-1961 yearly and seasonal averages, and the 
wind frequency, speed and direction recorded at Turnhouse Airport. 

The most notable feature is the north-east and east winds which reach 
Edinburgh during April, May and June. These cold winds blow coastal 
fog into the low-lying parts of the Area, creating unpleasant conditions 
and retarding plant growth. Wind conditions adversely affect the Area 
during early Spring as they increase in intensity by funnelling along the 
valleys leading from the Firth of Forth into the Survey Area. During 
Autumn and Winter the reverse procedure occurs, resulting in strong 
prevailing winds from the south-west. 

Frost 

Appendix A, Table 2. 9, shows the number of days in which ground and 
air-frost occurred at Turnhouse Airport, Edinburgh, from 1949-1963. 

Frost is generally an accumulation of falling cold night air, often 
collecting in pockets due to bad 'air drainage', or the freezing of 
condensed moisture due to radiation heat loss. Falling streams of cold 
air also occur during daylight, especially on north-facing slopes shaded 
from the sun, draining into the flat, low-lying land and valleys. Areas 
susceptible to frost generally lack air movement and record a lower- 
than-normal winter temperature. These areas deter healthy plant 
growth, making them less suitable for agricultural purposes and for 
urban development. 
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YEARLY AVERAGE 



SUMMARY 



The Lothians Region lies in the Midland Valley of Central Scotland, close 
to the Firth of Forth on the north-east. It covers about 133 square miles. 
Edinburgh is six miles eastwards and Glasgow twenty miles westwards. 

Geology 

Solid Geolo gy. The oldest rocks are Silurian; later deposits, with the 
exception of igneous penetrations, belong to the Carboniferous Era. 

The strata dip westward, with the major surface outcrops running north- 
south. These are mainly calciferous sandstone, carboniferous limestone, 
millstone grit and coal measures. 

Drift Geolo gy. The Area is almost completely covered with glacial, 
alluvial and marine deposits of boulder clay, gravels, sands, and silts. 
Peat covers extensive areas on the upper slopes, and the lower parts 
which have poor drainage. 

Soil Structure. The soils in the Area are mainly derived from boulder 
clay, alluvium and marine sands and gravels. 

The lighter and more easily worked alluvial soils are found in the 
parishes of Kirkliston, Ecclesmachan and Livingston. Where soils are 
derived from the underlying igneous rock, they tend to be shallower and 
less productive. Such types are found, for example, in the Bathgate and 
Riccarton Hills, Craig Binning and Kirknewton areas. 

Rel ief, Natural Drainage and Reservoirs 

Relief and Natural Draina ge. The Area is contained by the Pentland 
Hills, the Slamannan Plateau and the Bathgate Hills, rising to 1, 898 feet, 
700 feet and 1, 000 feet respectively. The River Almond which flows 
diagonally across the Area from west to east is the principal drainage 
channel. 

Reservoirs . The impounding of selected streams has formed reservoirs 
in some of the principal catchment areas, e.g. Harperrig and Cobbinshaw. 

Climate 

Few records are available for the Survey Area. The most comprehensive 
ones for an adjoining area are for Turnhouse Airport, on the eastern 
boundary. 

Rainfall. Average annual rainfall varies from 27. 5 inches to 45 inches, 
depending on the location. There is a crude coincidence between rainfall 
and altitude; the highest areas being the wettest. October is usually the 
wettest month, having 10. 5% of the annual rainfall, and April the driest, 
with 6% . 

Temperature. Average temperatures tend to fall in direct proportion to 
higher altitudes, exposure and orientation. The average annual minimum 
temperature is between 5. 3°C and 6. 0°C, depending on location; the 
average annual maximum between 12. 5°C and 13°C. 

Sunshine and Clouds . Nearly all southern Scotland has an annual rating 
of 1, 200 - 1,400 hours of sunshine. 

The average daily rating for January and June is approximately one and a 
half hours and six hours respectively. 

Snow . The annual average number of snow-falling days for land below 
two hundred feet is eighteen. Frequency increases with altitude and 
distance from the coast. Generally, for every fifty feet increase in 
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altitude above one hundred feet, there is an additional day of snow per 
year. December, January, February and March are usually the snow- 
falling months. 

Fog . Turnhouse Airport readings, using one thousand one hundred yards 
as a visibility criterion, indicate that the area is subjected to fog for an 
average of eleven days per year, and that it occurs irrespective of the 
month. 

Wind . The prevailing winds are from the west and south-west. They 
are particularly strong during the Autumn and Winter months. A 
notable feature is the north-east and east winds which occur in March, 
April, May and June. January, February and December are the gale 
months. 

Frost . Appendix A, Table 2. 9, shows the number of days in which 
ground and air frost occurred at Turnhouse Airport from 1949-1963. 

It shows in a remarkable way how few frost-free months there are. In 
the fifteen year period covered, ground frost has occurred at least six 
times in every summer month. 
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Chapter 3. HISTORIC, ARCHITECTURAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC INTERESTS 



INTRODUCTION 

The Survey Section of this Chapter is divided into four parts. The 
first traces the history of man's occupation of the Area since 
prehistoric times. The second discusses some of the buildings of 
historic and architectural interest and sites of historic significance 
(see Map 3.1 and Appendix B, Tables 3.1 and 3.2). The third 
mentions famous people associated with the Area. The fourth part 
deals with fauna and flora and their general distribution (see Map 
3.2 and Appendix B, Table 3.3). The Survey is followed by 
Proposals and both are summarised at the end of the Chapter. 
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SURVEY 



1 Historic Outline 
Early Origins 

It is unlikely that Palaeolithic Man ever reached Scotland. However, 
Neolithic Man established himself in the Lowlands at the end of the 
Ice Age, and traces can be seen in certain parts of the Cairnpapple 
monument. Neolithic Man was followed simultaneously by the Celts 
and the Piets, two races who came into considerable conflict. 

Traces of their occupation can be seen in the Standing Stones near 
Bathgate and near Kirklistoa 

Roman Occupation 

The main Roman routes are outside the Area, but it is certain that 
Castle Greg camp at Camilty Hill is Roman, and it is possible that 
this lone camp, one day's walking distance from the Roman 
settlement at Cramond, was used as a base. 

Anglo-Saxons 

The Gadeni, descendents of early British tribes, tried to retake 
possession of the Lowlands when the Romans departed. In the 
fifth and sixth centuries, the Angles, Germanic pirates, gained an 
insecure hold until overrun by the Celts. The Angles and Saxons 
eventually established a more settled government in 617 A. D. ; the 
Scots finally ended their rule in 960. 

Mediaeval Influences 



Until recently, the counties of Mid and West Lothian were known as 
part of 'Edinburghshire' and 'Linlithgowshire'. From about 1150, 
there was a steady flow of Normans and Flemings into the two 
counties. Norman influence is evident in the Romanesque style of 
architecture in several of the churches. No trace remains of 
mediaeval castles, nor of pre -fourteenth century domestic buildings. 

In 1160, the Calders were divided into Calder Clere and Calder 
Comitis. In 1306, during the Wars of Succession, Calder Comitis 
was given by Robert the Bruce to James Douglas, an ancestor of 
the Earls of Morton. Calder Clere and Calder Comitis became 
'Mid' and ' West' Calder in 1647. 

Modern Settlements 

During the middle period of Scottish history, parts of the Area were 
involved in political conflict which largely centred round Linlithgow 
Palace. With comparative peace after 1745, the Area's natural 
resources were developed under the influence of the Industrial 
Revolution. As smaH farms declined, agricultural immigrants 
flocked into the Area for employment in mines and factories. New 
forms of communication and mechanisation accelerated the 
exploitation of natural resources, reaching its peak in 1913. Of the 
few traditional buildings which survived the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution, many are today threatened with natural decay, mining 
subsidence, or the encroachment of building development. Technical 
developments during the first half of the twentieth century, although 
accompanied by great building activity, contributed little to 
architectural quality. 

Growth of Settlements 

A pattern of dispersed individual farmsteads linked by a network of 
roads formed the earliest building development in the Area. 
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Coaching inns were usually sited at the intersections, development 
growing around them and spreading along the major roads. Black- 
burn in West Lothian is a good example. 

With the expansion of industry and mining in the nineteenth century, 
workers were accommodated in closely packed rows of single- 
storey houses near the mine or factory. Many of these miners’ 
rows remain, surrounded by more recent development. 

Immediately after both World Wars, many houses were built by 
Local Authorities, and these are mainly located on the periphery 
of existing industrial communities. Broxburn and Uphall were 
amalgamated by this type of development. In recent years, Local 
Authority housing has changed from semi-detached development to 
terraced or stub block form. 

Character of Settlements 

The urban settlements in the Area can be broadly classified into two 
categories: the rural village, such as Midcalder; and the industrial 
community, such as Armadale. The latter category predominates. 

The rural village is generally associated with a policy estate, several 
of which exist in the Area, such as Almondell and Calder House 
estates. The villages are well related to topographical features and 
retain their intimate, informal character with several examples of 
simple, rugged, traditional Scottish architecture. 

In contrast, the industrial village was related to the mine or factory, 
with little consideration for siting, apart from proximity to the source 
of employment. Considerably less care and pride has been taken in 
the layout and design of the buildings, many of which have suffered 
from exposure and smoke pollution. Repetition of house types 
presents a monotonous frontage to treeless streets, while close by, 
piles of spent shale rise steeply two hundred feet and more above 
ground level. 

2 Buildings and Sites of Historic and Architectural Interest 
Livingston 

The name 'Livingston' has two possible derivations: either from a 
Count Liven who came to Scotland with Margaret, wife of Malcolm 
Canmore, and was given land on the site of the present village; or 
from a certain 'Leving' the Fleming, who lived there in the reign 
of Alexander I. 

Livingston Parish Church was built in 1130, burned down by 
Cromwell and rebuilt in 1732. Beneath the church is one of the 
earliest known systems of central heating. The silver Communion 
cups in the church bear the inscription "Gifted by Sir Patrick 
Murray of Livingstone, 1696". 

The farmlands of Newyearfield are the site of an ancient hunting - 
seat of Scottish kings. The original keep, known locally as 'The 
Place', stood until c. 1790. The village contains many old carved 
stones set in walls and dykes, which are believed to have been 
taken from the ruins of this hunting seat. Nearby in Ladywell farm 
there is a well which, according to tradition, has magical powers. 

The Peel of Livingston, once an old castle to the east of the church, 
was strongly guarded by a broad rampart and moat. Edward I 
garrisoned his troops here in 1302. In the late seventeenth 
century, it was replaced by Livingston Manor House (demolished in 
1812), home of Sir Patrick Murray, Baron of Livingston, an 
enthusiastic horticulturist and botanist. 
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Table 3. 1 



HISTORIC AND ARCHITECTURAL INTERESTS 
Key to Map 3. 1 

1. Livingston Parish Church 

2. Newyearfield 

3. Ladywell 

4. Peel of Livingston 

5. Charlesfield 

6. Newliston House 

7. Newbridge Inn 

8. Cairn and Stone Circle 

9. Cat Stane 

10. Lin's Cave 

11. Encampment Site 

12. Kirkliston Parish Church 

13. Carlowrie Castle 

14. Auldcathie Church 

15. Niddry Castle 

16. Ecclesmachan ViUage Church 

17. Binny Craig 

18. Binny Quarries 

19. Standing Stones 

20. Cairnpapple Hill 

21. Balbardie House 

22. Bathgate Academy 

23. Oatridge Hotel 

24. Houston House 

25. Parish Church of St. Nicholas 

26. Kirkhill House 

27. Calder House 

28. Midcalder Parish Church 

29. Cunnigar Hill 

30. Castle Greg 

31. Cairns Castle 

32. Murieston House 

33. Murieston Castle 

34. Linhouse 

35. East Calder Parish Church 

36. Hog-backed tombstone 

37. Kirknewton House 

38. Cromwell's Stone 

39. Harburn House 

40. West Calder Parish Church 
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Charlesfield was once the home of Sir Henry Raeburn's son, Henry, 
and later his grandson, L. E. Raeburn. Many of Raeburn’s best 
pictures were housed here during this period. The present mansion 
was built in 1795-8. 

Newbridge and Kirkliston 

Newliston House, built for Thomas Hog between 1789 and 1792, was 
the last country house designed by Robert Adam, who also designed 
some of the mantelpieces, friezes, gilt mirrors and pelmets. The 
wings were added by David Bryce in 1845. Between 1722 and 1742, 
the formal garden was planned and laid out, with artificial ponds, 
sunken fences with high walls and bastions, avenues of trees, 
plantations and the Hercules Wood with lime avenues in the form of 
a Union Jack to commemorate the Battle of Dettingen. The now 
ruined dovecot is an Ancient Monument. 

Newbridge Inn dates from 1683, and is an L-shaped house, with two 
upper storeys built of rubble. The inn was renovated and its 
frontage modernised and enlarged in the nineteenth century. 

The Cairn and Stone Circle at Newbridge is a simple earth cairn 
dating from sometime within the Second Millenium B. C. It is 
slightly hollowed at the summit, about a hundred feet in diameter 
and about ten and a half feet high, and is surrounded by the 
remains of a stone circle. 

Vetta's Grave (the Cat Stane) and Lin's Grave are both marked with 
inscribed tombstones; the former dates from the early Christian 
Era, and the latter from 1645. 

Edward I made camp south-west of Kirkliston in 1297 during his 
Scottish campaigns. 

Kirkliston Parish Church dates from about 1200, and shows the 
transition from Norman to early English work. Much of the 
original masonry remains. 

Carlowrie Castle is a typical late eighteenth century Scottish 
dwelling house, containing the fragment of a cross-shaft made of 
sandstone, believed to be the finest of its type in Europe. 

Winchburgh 

Auldcathie Church, a pre- Reformation structure, stands in ruins. 
Niddry Castle dates from the turn of the fifteenth century, with 
seventeenth century additions. In 1568, Mary Queen of Scots 
spent her first night here after escaping from Loch Leven Castle. 

Ecclesmachan 

The village church is mainly eighteenth century, though it contains 
mediaeval fragments. 

On Binny Craig beacons were lit during the threat from the 
Spanish Armada, and from Binny Quarries sandstone was hewn for 
many of Edinburgh's New Town buildings, among them the Scott 
Monument. 

Bathgate 



The early commercial importance of Bathgate is indicated in the 
Charter of James VI in 1596, which gave the right to hold seven 
fairs annually within the town. 
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The two Standing Stones at Gala Braes are irregular in shape, and 
probably date from the late Neolithic or Bronze Age. 

Cairnpapple Hill was constructed as a Neolithic Sanctuary in about 
2000 B.C. and used until about 1700 B. C. During the Bronze Age 
(about 1500 B.C.) it was remodelled as a burial cairn and used for 
religious ceremonies. Although not in continuous use, it was a 
place of religious observance for over two thousand years. The 
outer octagonal-shaped bank was probably added in the eighteenth 
century. 

Balbardie House is a Georgian mansion, built around 1793, possibly 
from a design by Robert Adam. It once stood in a beautiful park 
but today is surrounded by bings. 

Bathgate Academy was built in the classical style in 1831-33. 

Br oxburn /Uphall 

The village of Uphall was used as a coaching station on the turn- 
pike road from Edinburgh to Glasgow. 

Oatridge Hotel served as a coaching inn in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries and is still in use. 

The originally Norman Parish Church of St. Nicholas, Uphall, has 
been greatly altered. 

The original L-shape of Houston House, Uphall, built in 1600, was 
added to in the late seventeenth century. 

Kirkhill House, Broxburn, probably dates from the end of the 
sixteenth century. The present building, now a farmhouse, was 
constructed in 1770 by David Stewart Erskine, eleventh Earl of 
Buchan. The original house, which had lain in ruins since 1743, is 
now used as outhouses. 

Mid and East Calder 

The present mansion of Calder House, Midcalder, which is mainly 
eighteenth century, stands on the site of an old fortress, and has 
been the seat of the Sandilands family since the fourteenth century. 

Midcalder Parish Church was founded in the early thirteenth 
century by Duncan, Earl of Fife. The apsidal choir, rebuilt in 1541, 
is the oldest existing part of the church. 

Cunnigar Hill or 'Witches Knowe' is a prehistoric mound, possibly 
a Pictish fort. A number of people suspected of witchcraft were 
burned to death there during the seventeenth century. 

Castle Greg, Camilty Hill, was a small Roman Camp. When 
excavated a hundred years ago, Roman fragments were found. 

Cairns Castle ruins, built c. 1440 by Lord Crichton, Lord High 
Admiral of Scotland, as a look-out for cattle raiders, lie beside 
the Lang Whang (now the A70), an old drove road to the Borders. 

Murieston House stands on the site of an older house. The two 
wings were added about 1830. Sixteenth century stables are still 
used. 

Murieston Castle was originally a free-standing sixteenth century 
tower. It was rebuilt and drastically restored in about 1820 as 
a picturesque ruin. 
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Linhouse or Burnbrae dates from the end of the sixteenth century. 
Two further wings were added at the turn of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Parish Church of East C alder, probably built in the sixteenth 
century, is now a ruin. There is an interesting sculptured stone 
in the west gable. 

The Hog-backed Tombstone in Kirknewton Churchyard is an Ancient 
Monument. 

Kirknewton House, once known as Meadowbank House, was built c. 
1690. A Georgian East Wing was added in about 1795 but 
demolished in 1950. The original house was altered by William 
Playfair in about 1835. 

Greater Polbeth 

In 1650, Cromwell and his army camped in the Parish of West 
Calder. This event is commemorated by a monument known as 
Cromwell's Stone. 

Harburn House was built by Young in 1807, and its grounds were 
laid out to embrace a formal lake. An old castle on the estate is 
said to have been fortified by Cromwell to repress the Moss- 
troopers. Near the house stands a free-stone monument, inscribed 
"Charles X of France, during his exile, stood on this spot when last 
at Harburn, 3rd September 1832 

West Calder Parish Church, now in ruins, has the date 1643 
inscribed on the cope-stone above the original doorway. 

Note 

The sites and buildings discussed here are located on Map 3. 1 
(see also Table 3. 1). Further buildings of historic and 
architectural interest are listed in Appendix B, Tables 3. 1 and 3. 2. 

3 Famous People Associated with the Area 

John Knox (1505-72) celebrated the first sacrament of the communion 
after the Reformation, according to the Protestant fashion, in 
Calder House. 

Archbishop Spottiswood (1565-1639) was born in the manse at 
Midcalder . The parson of Calder Comitis during the Reformation, 
he later became Archbishop of Glasgow, and was one of James I's 
Privy Counsellors. He crowned Charles H in Edinburgh Castle and 
wrote a history of the Church of Scotland. He died in 1639 when 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

Henry Erskine (1746-1817) and Lord Chancellor Erskine (1750-1832) 
are both buried in Uphall Church. In Kirkliston Parish churchyard 
is the tomb of the first Countess of Stair who is associated with 
Sir Walter Scott's novel ' The Bride of Lammermoor '. 

Bathgate was the birth-place of Sir James Y. Simpson (1811-70) who 
introduced the use of chloroform in 1847. 

Dr. James Young (1811-83) was an analytical and experimental 
chemist who laid the foundation of the Scottish Oil Industry. In 1850 
he discovered a method of extracting oil from coal. This process * 
was carried out at Boghead, near Bathgate, until 1864. Dr Young 
later turned to extracting oil from shale at Addiewell (1864 to 1866) 
and, in so doing, he founded the mineral oil industry of Scotland. ’ 
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David Livingstone(1813-73) laid the foundation stone at Addiewell 
Works on August 9th, 1864. 

4 Scientific Interests 

In the past hundred years, the natural life of the Area has 
diminished considerably, mainly because of the pollution of rivers 
and streams by the shale and coal industries and by sewage 
disposal. Improved sewerage and the decline of the extractive 
industries over the last twenty years has encouraged the gradual 
return of aquatic life and waterside plants and birds, and recent 
plantations by the Forestry Commission have attracted a greater 
variety of birds and summer visitors to the northern part of the 
Area. 

Mammals 

Around Broxburn, there are several of the larger wild mammals 
including the badger which gives its name to Broxburn. Foxes, 
using old badger sets, are found in the same district. Hares and 
rabbits are found in abundance throughout the Area, and during the 
past few years, several roe deer have been seen in Almondell 
Estate and the Bathgate Hills. In the southern part of the Area, 
larger mammals are rare, due to large areas of open marshland 
and lack of woodlands. The grey squirrel is very common in West 
Lothian and can be found in most conifer plantations. 

Birds 

The Area is well-known for its wildfowl. Cobbinshaw Reservoir is 
frequented by mallard, teal, widgeon, tufted duck, goldeneye, grey- 
lag goose, pink-footed goose, and whooper swan. The Reservoir 
was the principal roost of the pink-footed goose until recent years 
when their numbers declined: 2120 in 1955, none in 1960, between 
150 and 270 in 1961. Harperrig Reservoir attracts large numbers 
of mallard but not the pink-footed goose; otherwise it has the same 
species of wildfowl as Cobbinshaw, but in lower proportions. In 
1963, whooper swans roosted on a pond heated by the Pumpherston 
Bing Works . 

The rest of the southern part of the Area has fewer birds, due to 
the lack of woodland, and is too flat and boggy for grouse. Snipe 
and curlew can be seen in certain parts of the southern moorland. 

The dipper is common on the Murieston Water, and the grey wagtail 
on the Linhouse Water. At Binny Quarry, near Ecclesmachan, the 
occasional kestrel has been observed. The Quarry is too enclosed 
for ducks, but warblers and summer visitors frequent the vicinity. 
The green woodpecker and the greater spotted woodpecker may be 
observed east of West Calder viUage and around Hartwood, and the 
green woodpecker is also found in the grounds of Bangour Hospital. 
The dab-chick, or little grebe, can be seen on the Union Canal. 

Reptiles 

Common reptiles are now rare in the Area. At one time, the 
numerous ponds supported a varied and unusual selection of frogs, 
toads and newts, but these ponds have become badly polluted by 
the extractive industries. Newts are still found along the River 
Almond between Midcalder and the Almondell Estate. 

Fish 

Over the past twenty years, fish have gradually returned to the 
formerly badly polluted rivers, and in many cases swim upstream 
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from the Forth into the tributaries of the River Almond, such as 
Breich Water, Murieston Water and Linhouse Water. 

The trout found in the Almond are replenished annually at Linhouse 
Burn for West Lothian Angling Club; those in Cobbinshaw 
Reservoir are brought from hatcheries in Perthshire and elsewhere. 
Brown and rainbow trout, and a few pike, perch and eel are found 
in Cobbinshaw Reservoir, and perch in Binny Quarry. 

Flora 

The Area is rich in flora in comparison with other aspects of natural 
life, partly due to the number of country estates cultivated in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The best example is Pepper 
Wood, Carlowrie (see Appendix B, Table 3. 3). Most of the plants 
were brought from the Continent or from other parts of Britain 
about a hundred and fifty years ago. Unfortunately, the wood is 
overgrown and many of the plants are smothering the less hardy, 
equally rare ones. The only colony of yellow deadnettle (Lamium 
galeobdolen) in the east of Scotland is well-established here. 

A few rare plants have been found around the site of Livingston 
House, where Sir Patrick Murray laid out his collection of over 
a thousand rare and unusual species in the seventeenth century. 

This collection later formed the nucleus of Edinburgh's first Botanic 
Garden. 

The Area possesses Scotland's rarest plant (Saxifraga herculus L). 
This is the only place where it is known to flower. 

In the Pentlands, near Cobbinshaw, there are one or two plants of 
Trientalis europia, a species generally found only in the Highlands. 

By the roadside near Carlowrie, Allium paradoxum was introduced 
from the Continent by an Edinburgh nursery- man. Although it is 
common around Edinburgh, it is not found elsewhere in Scotland. 

The district of West Calder is rich in flora, having at least three 
hundred and sixty three plant species. Torphichen and Broxburn 
have a variety of moorland flowers. The lower stretches of the 
River Almond and the banks of the Union Canal have a rich plant 
life. Hallyards Estate, once very rich in flora, has given way 
to marsh and woodland. On the bleak acid moorland to the south- 
east of the Area, Dactylorchis maculatum (spotted orchid) thrives 
reasonably well. 



PROPOSALS 

As country houses are vacated, they should be acquired for use as 
recreational centres, village colleges, social centres, convalescent 
homes, etc. 

In areas of urban development where there are buildings of historic 
or architectural interest, due regard should be given to their 
preservation and incorporation within new layouts. In the rural 
areas such buildings should be included wherever possible within the 
Regional Recreational System. 

Certain representative natural areas should be selected and preserved 
to encourage the growth of wild life. These areas should include 
still and running water, bogland, natural woodland and moorland. 

Further research should be initiated into the factors affecting the 
ecological balance within the Area, to determine more precisely 
those sites most suitable for the conservation of nature. 
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SUMMARY 



Survey 

Traces of Neolithic Man, Celts, Piets, Romans, Angles and Saxons 
can be found in the Area. During the Middle Ages, Mid and West 
Lothian came under the influence of Normans and Flemings. From 
the departure of the Romans until about 1745, there was 
considerable political conflict in and around the Area. At about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the Industrial Revolution encouraged 
the development of the Area's natural resources. 

The urban settlements of the Area can be classified into rural and 
industrial communities. 

There are two houses in the Area designed by Robert Adam: 
Newliston House, Kirkliston, and Balbardie House, Bathgate. Other 
important country houses are Calder House, seat of the Lords 
Torphichen (the Sandilands family), Kirkhill House and Murieston. 

Scientific interests are mainly floral, including two rare species in 
the south and a wide selection of imported plants in the grounds of 
Carlowrie Castle. Cobbinshaw and Harperrig Reservoirs have a 
good selection of wildfowl and fish. 

Proposals 

The buildings and sites of historic, architectural and scientific 
interest should be improved and safeguarded to play a wider and 
fuller part in the cultural and recreational life of the Area. 
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Chapter 4. AGRICULTURE 



INTRODUCTION 

Agriculture is the principal land use in the Area, and due to the 
location of mineral deposits has tended to become intermixed with 
industry since the Industrial Revolution. More recent urban growth 
has absorbed agricultural land, and future development in the Area 
will make further substantial demands. 

This Chapter sets out the factors leading to the distribution of 
farming types, and makes proposals for its integration into the 
future Regional Landscape Pattern. 
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SURVEY 

Distribution 



The distribution of agriculture is shown on Map 4. 1, 'Soil 
Fertility'. 

Vegetation in the Area divides into two main groups; the cultivated 
area of the lower ground and slopes, and the uncultivated pasture 
and moorland of the hills. 

The cultivated area extends mainly from the lower ground up to one 
thousand feet, and is the most extensive and important from the 
economic point of view. There are two main sub-divisions: the 
first, where wheat occurs in rotation, up to the four hundred foot 
contour and the line of thirty- two inch rainfall; the second, above 
this, to the one thousand foot contour where oats replaces wheat in 
the rotation. 

Above the one thousand foot contour, there is very little cultivation 
because temperatures are low, rainfall is high, and the growth 
period is short. These areas are covered by grass, heather and 
gorse; in badly drained parts peat-forming mosses and plants 
predominate. 



On the Pentland Hills, the grass on the lower slopes is generally 
good for pasture, but on the upper parts some of the pasture often 
has to be improved by drainage and partial cultivation. Other parts 
are of poor quality, merging into heather moor. 

Peaty soil varies according to the degree of drainage, but has 
Pentfancf Hills ^ lo P ed on the old Red Sandstone geological group of the 



a , nd J m c arine sands and gravels and alluvia are 
the best agricultural land for market and nursery gardens. Thev 
occur on the areas of the former glacial lakes, e. g. around 
Kirkliston. Their value is high because they give rise to intensive 
p ^ the Area generally, these soils havebleng^eatiy 

enhanced by cultivation carried out over many generations. 

Farming Types 



(These are based 
Classification.) 



on the Department of Agriculture's 



1947 Economic 



1 Minor Types 

2 Intensive Livestock 

3 Horticulture 

4 Cropping 

5 Dairying 

6 Stock Rearing 

7 Stock Rearing and Feeding- 

8 Hill Sheep 

1 Minor Types 



2 



Smallholdings and part- time far ms exist throughout the Area 
especially in Uphall parish. There are a great number of 
these but the area they occupy is relatively small. 



Intensive Livestock 



These are smallholdings devoted almost entirely to pig 
anH g?l try faction. They occur mainly around Uphall 
and Kirknewton, but are also found near most centres 
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of population. While there are few of these in the Area, 
they are becoming more specialised and important, and can 
be expected to continue to do so as the population increases. 

3 Horticulture 

This is extremely limited in the Area, due to competition 
from agriculture, and from more suitably placed holdings in 
Midlothian and East Lothian. At present there are a few 
near Uphall and in the western parishes. Their future in 
the Area seems to be limited to the outskirts of towns. 

4 Cropping 

This is carried out on the fairly intensively cultivated low 
ground arable farms where the production of crops for sale 
plays the major role in farm economy. It is found through- 
out the Area, especially in the north where it is dominant. 

It is sub-dominant to dairying elsewhere. Good soil and 
favourable topography are necessary. The usual rotation is 
of grass, oats, potatoes, wheat, turnip, barley; sometimes 
grass may be down for two or three years. Potatoes and 
barley are the crops which usually determine the profit 
margin. 

Stock is kept mainly to maintain fertility. This may be done 
by buying medium-sized cattle in September-November and 
feeding them on roots, oats and hay. They are sold before 
May, or finished on new grass. Sheep may be bought 
towards the end of the Summer. 

5 Dairying 

This is the main farming operation in the Area, and is 
concentrated in the south-western parishes of Bathgate and 
Whitburn. In such intensively run farms milk represents 
at least thirty per cent of the gross output. Usually it is 
combined with the production of crops for sale as well as 
with crops for stock feeding. Winter feed is usually roots, 
hay, straw, oats and imported cake. 

6 Stock Rearing 

This type of farm is scattered throughout the Area, normally 
on land unsuitable for extensive arable farming. They are 
far smaller than the hill-sheep farms, and a large propor- 
tion of the land is under permanent grass. The main 
concern is rearing cattle and/or sheep, with less specialisa- 
tion than other types. Oats and roots are fully maintained 
with the usual rotation of oats, roots, oats, grass, grass, 
grass; or, on lower ground, oats, potatoes or turnips, 
barley or wheat, grass, grass. 

7 Stock Rearing and Feeding 

These farms are found throughout the Area. They are more 
intensively run than stock rearing farms and are generally 
found at lower altitudes. The crops and rotations are the 
same, but more cropping is carried out to provide feeding 
for stock. Cattle and sheep are bred and store cattle are 
bought in late summer for winter feeding. Sheep are often 
grazed until early summer, then a hay crop is taken. 

Feeding stuffs need to be bought in for cattle. 
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Hill Sheep 



These are extensive farms devoted almost entirely to 
permanent grass and rough grazing, found mainly in West 
Calder, with a few near Whitburn, Midcalder and Kirknewton. 
It is essentially marginal farming. Small areas of roots and 
oats are grown for winter feed, and some potatoes for home 
consumption. 

The primary interest is the maintenance of permanent flocks 
of Blackface and Cheviots for the production of store lambs 
and wool. Cattle breeding has become an important 
subsidiary enterprise in recent years. 

Further details of specific crops and livestock are given in Appendix 



PRINCIPLES 

While planning principles for agriculture in a Regional Plan are the 
same as for any other form of development, Agriculture is in the 
unique and unenviable position of being the only form of development 
to contract and suffer. If a plan is to be properly balanced, a 
positive and constructive attitude to agriculture is essential. 

The Lothians Area contains some of the finest farming land in the 
country. It is unfortunate that the most fertile and climatically- 
favoured areas are also those most suitable for housing and 
industry; and the advantages of developing them are more obvious 
than considering less favourable areas. This results in the loss of 
much of the top quality land. It is often considered that bings and 
reclaimed areas are suitable for agriculture. In most cases, it 
would be far better if such areas were used for other forms of 
development, for which they are often very suitable. Most of the 
best land has been produced only through years of care and hard 
work. 

Since much of the best scenery in the Area consists of rich, fertile 
fields, well-kept farms and buildings, and trim hedges, woodlands 
and trees, farmers may be subject to many troubles from the 
expanding population. The destruction of property and the increased 
danger to stock from dogs and vandals are some of the problems 
which may well arise. These can be very discouraging. Fields 
adjacent to expanding urban areas may be sold for development, 
leaving little incentive to spend time and capital on the upkeep of the 
soil, hedges or buildings. These factors can lead to untidy, run- 
down farms. As a result, the urban dweller loses visual amenity 
and respect for farming and the countryside. 

PROPOSALS 

The long term importance of agriculture as a land use must be con- 
sidered very carefully. Positive planning for the long-term improve- 
ment of land is necessary. This can be carried out by extending 
the limits of the different qualities of land out into the adjacent 
poorer land. The aim should be to improve the latter to compensate 
for the good quality land lost in development of roads, industry and 
housing. This would involve a programme of cultivation, drainage 
and planting of shelterbelts. 

Use of good quality agricultural land for other forms of development 
should be avoided where possible. There is a case for considera- 
tion to be given to agriculture, in order to preserve the amenity 
which it provides. 

The expanded details of the Agricultural Proposals are included in 
Chapter 15 of this Report, 'Landscape Studies'. 
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SUMMARY 

Survey 

Agriculture is the principal land use in the Area. There are three 
main factors which decide the type of agriculture which occupies a 
given site: altitude - climate - type of soil. 

These factors divide agriculture into two main groups : the 
cultivated lower ground, and the uncultivated pastures and moorlands 
of the hills. Within this overall grouping, eight types of agriculture 
are evident: Minor Types, Intensive Livestock, Horticulture, 
Cropping, Dairying, Stock Rearing, Stock Rearing and Feeding, Hill 
Sheep. Each type occupies those areas of land particularly 
suited to its needs. 

Principles 

Since good farming land is often suitable for building, as well as 
being ideal scenery, farmers will be subject to many problems from 
the expanding population. These may include trespassing and damage 
to stock and property. To safeguard the countryside for both food 
production and amenity, a positive and constructive attitude is needed. 

Proposals 

Wherever possible development on good quality agricultural land 
should be avoided. To compensate for the loss of good land, poorer 
land should be upgraded by a programme of drainage, cultivation 
and shelter planting. 

REFERENCES 

The following references have been quoted extensively throughout the 
Chapter :- 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 



9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 
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Chapter 5. FORESTRY 



INTRODUCTION 

Neither County has ever supported forestry as a major industry. Its 
significance lies in its relationship to agriculture, and its effect on 
amenity and micro-climate. Forestry, together with the studies on 
Agriculture and Rehabilitation, forms the basis of the Regional Landscape 
Studies. The pattern of woodland ownership in the Area follows the 
national pattern; a slow change from private ownership towards more 
State maintained forests. Today, the Forestry Commission is the 
largest single managing body. In the Area, the Commission owns 
X, 985 acres, of which 898 are still to be planted. Of the 2, 940 privately 
owned acres in the Area, 488 are being run under the Dedication scheme. 
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SURVEY 



(We are indebted to the Forestry Commission for this part of the Chapter.) 

On 30th September, 1947, the operative date of the 1947-49 Census of 
Woodlands, the area in woods of five acres and over in extent, within 
the boundaries of the Area, was 2, 940 acres. From an examination 
of photoprints of the six inch Ordnance Survey maps concerned, it is 
estimated that there were a further 370 acres in Small Woods (those 
between one and five acres in extent) giving a gross acreage of 3, 310 
acres in woods of one acre and over. At the time of the Census, all 
woodland in the Area was privately owned. The distribution of woodland 
is shown on Map 5. .1' Woodlands' and Map 15.1 'Landscape Analysis'. 

General 

The pattern of woodland distribution within the Area is fairly typical of 
the central lowland belt of Scotland. The woods tend to be small and, 
although there are a few blocks of between one hundred and two hundred 
and fifty acres, the average is probably nearer twenty to twenty five 
acres. The larger blocks lie mainly north of the River Almond, where 
a considerable area exists in the form of policy woods; but a common 
feature of the whole Area is the complex pattern of shelterbelts. These 
belts, which are particularly prevalent in the West Calder and 
Kirknewton areas, vary in width from several chains to a few yards and, 
since any strips of woodland less than one chain wide were excluded 
from the Census, the Area is more heavily wooded than the above 
figures suggest. In the extreme south, the Area boundary embraces 
part of the Lanark Moors and the north-west slopes of the Pentland Hills- 
here, woodland consists of a few blocks planted primarily for shelter. 

Distribution by Forest Type 

Information on Forest Type distribution in 1947 is only available for the 
2, 940 acres in woods of five acres and over. The 'Small Woods' and 
[Hedgerows' and 'Park Timber' were sampled in 1951, but the sampling 
intensity adopted was too low to give valid figures for an area as small 
as that under consideration. Table 5. 1 shows the distribution of 
woodland by Forest Type for the parts of the Counties involved. 

Table 5. 1 Distribution of acreage by Forest Type, as on 30th 

September, 1947. Woods of five acres in extent and over. 



Part Part % 0 f 

West Mid- Total gross 

Lothian 1 othian total 



Coniferous High Forest 


415 


217 


632 




Mixed High Forest 


111 


44 


155 




Broadleaved High Forest 


164 


360 


524 




Scrub 


392 


300 


692 




Devastated 










Felled 


550 


378 


928 


31 


Total 


1,632 


1, 308 


2,940 


100 


Disafforested 


88 


4 


92 
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If we disregard the 92 acres which were classed as disafforested 
(areas which were shown as woodland on the six inch Ordnance 
Survey maps but which on inspection were found to have been 
converted to other forms of land use), then of the 2,940 acres 
remaining, fifty-five per cent lay in West Lothian and forty-five per 
cent in Midlothian; 1, 311 acres, or forty-five per cent, were 
classed as High Forest with coniferous woodland predominating; 692 
acres, or twenty-four per cent, were scrub; 9 acres were devastated, 
and 928 acres, or thirty-one per cent, were felled. The proportion 
under High Forest was lower than the overall average of the two 
Counties concerned, which corresponds closely with the Scottish 
National average. As expected from the lowland character of the 
Area, the acreage under broadleaved crops is considerably higher 
than the national average, but is again lower than the average for 
the two Counties. 

Distribution by age class 



The age class distribution of the 1,311 acres of High Forest is 
shown in Table 5. 2, indicating a marked shortage of mature and 
overmature coniferous crops and of broadleaved crops under forty 
years of age. 

Table 5. 2 Distribution of High Forest area by age class, as on 
30th September, 1947. Woods of five acres in 
extent and over. 



Age Class 


Coniferous 
High Forest 


Mixed 

High 

Forest 


Broadleaved 
High Forest 


Total 


% of 

total 

High 

Forest 

Area 


1 - 10 


47 


- 


- 


47 


4 


11 - 20 


38 


5 


- 


43 


3 


21 - 30 


192 


5 


- 


197 


15 


31 - 40 


150 


- 


8 


158 


12 


41 - 60 


136 


44 


13 


193 


15 


61 - 80 


69 


32 


8 


109 


8 


81 - 120 


- 


30 


350 


380 


29 


121 + 


- 


- 


123 


123 


9 


Uneven aged 


- 


39 


22 


61 


5 


Total 


632 


155 


524 


1,311 


100 
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Distribution by species 



Table 5. 3 Distribution of High Forest area by species, as on 30th 
September, 1947. Woods of five acres in extent and 
over. Acreage credited to principal species whether 
pure or in mixture. 



Species 




Classification 






Pure 


Dominant 
in mixture 


Total 


% 


Scots pine 


342 


230 


572 


79 


Corsican pine 


- 


9 


9 


1 


European larch 


11 


15 


26 


4 


Japanese larch 


11 


9 


20 


3 


Norway spruce 


24 


48 


72 


10 


Sitka spruce 


8 


17 


25 


3 




396 


328 


724 


100 


Oak 


2 


91 


93 


16 


Beech 


103 


285 


388 


66 


Sycamore 


- 


78 


78 


13 


Elm 


- 


23 


23 


4 


Poplar 


- 


5 


5 


1 




105 


482 


587 


100 



From the above Table, it will be seen that only Scots pine and beech 
are present in quantity in the Area, and these dominate almost three- 
quarters of the High Forest area. Of the remaining species, only 
Norway spruce, oak and sycamore are of importance. 

Types of Woodland 

Woodland can be divided into four types which have developed both 
naturally and artificially to meet different needs and to suit different 
environments. These types are shelter, plantation, estate and natural. 

Usually geometric in shape, shelterbelts are designed to 
protect crops and stock from the prevailing south-west winds. Thus 
the longer axes tend to run north-west to south-east, with variations 
to meet local conditions, field boundaries, etc. Slope is the 
commonest factor causing variation in orientation, but sometimes 
fields are totally enclosed. 

Recent surveys in the Area indicate that shelterbelts were seriously 
reduced to meet the demand for timber in the two World Wars. Many 
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are overmature or devastated, and ineffective as windbreaks. 



Plantation . Plantations are divided by species into coniferous, 
broadleaf or mixture stands. Those belonging to the Forestry 
Commission are almost exclusively coniferous. The Commission has 
purchased several areas around Livingston, Breich, Fauldhouse and 
Drumshor eland, and at Seim Muir, Kirknewton, has set up a forestry 
unit to take in hand felled ground in the Calders area. 

In the Area as a whole, replanting of cut-over areas and establishing 
of new plantations is small in spite of existing areas suitable for 
afforestation southwest of Armadale and Whitburn, on the peat moor- 
land near Fauldhouse and Polkemmet and in the Bathgate Hills. 

A number of landowners, including West Lothian County Council, have 
taken advantage of the Dedication of Woodlands scheme; Bangour 
Hospital woods are managed according to a Forestry Commission 
approved plan. 

Estate . An extensive total area is covered with woodland in belts, 
blocks and clumps round the big country houses. Plantations were 
often established on what was considered in the eighteenth century to 
be the poorest land: sands, gravels liable to hard pan, and heavy 
boulder clays. This type is maintained for its aesthetic value, and 
for the cover it offers to game, besides maintaining privacy and 
shelter round the house. Planting is often of the more exotic and 
ornamental species: sweet chestnut, cedar, copper beech and 
rhododendron. 

Although hedgerow and park timber only account for about four per 
cent of the Area's total volume, their visual effect is impressive. 
They occur in parks and fields in small groups, singly as specimen 
trees, and in long lines and avenues. 

The immediate post-war period saw the break up of many landed 
estates , whose woods were often bought s eparately felled and 
allowed to fall into dereliction. 

N atural . The characteristic of natural woodland is the mixture of 
broadleaved species: beech, sycamore, ash, elm, lime, oak, alder, 
elder, birch and rowan may all be found on the one stand. Natural 
woodland tends to occur wherever grazing animals and cultivation 
are restricted. Only on severely windswept slopes and under 
adverse soil conditions may tree cover never occur naturally. 
Techniques of ploughing, sub- soiling, fertilising and the use of pioneer 
and nurse species are needed if growth is to be encouraged under 
such conditions. Roadsides and railway embankments not subject to 
annual cutting are sometimes wooded as a result of natural regenera- 
tion. & 

There is a tendency for woodlands to persist where other forms of 
land use are impracticable, such as on steep sided valleys, banks of 
streams, spoil -tips, bings and disused quarries. Such natural 
woodland has a significant effect on the amenity of the Area. 

PRINCIPLES 

The Factors Affecting Distribution 

There are four main natural factors affecting the distribution and 
formation of woodland: climate, soil, topography and animals. 

gli mate . There is sufficient rain and a suitable range of tempera- 
ture to support tree growth throughout the Area. The limiting 
climatic factor is wind, which, on the high upland areas, inhibits tree 

crmwrh ’ 
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Soil- Trees will occur on practically any soil, given time. Since 
agriculture claims the best, tree cover is limited to areas where the 
soil is poor, thin, inaccessible, rocky or badly drained. The type 
of soil affects the species which will grow on it. Availability of 
nutrients, moisture content, physical nature, depth etc. , are critical 
factors. Coniferous trees tend to be found on the acidic upland 
heaths , with deciduous broadleaved varieties on the lower Brown 
Earths, Boulder Clays and Alluvium. Toxicity can limit growth. 

Topography. Steepness of slope is the most obvious topographical 
factor in the Area which produces tree growth. The hill or crag 
of volcanic origin is often associated with woodland in the Area. The 
thin soil cover and steep slopes due to erosion by ice make these 
hills impossible to cultivate. Similarly the steep sides of the 
Almond Valley and deep canal and railway cuttings become heavily 
wooded. Topography affects the drainage, producing a variety of 
soils and vegetation, from upland peat with birch to lowland marsh 
with willow. 

Generally, the 1, 250 foot contour is taken as the upper limit of 
economic tree growth. 

Animals . After man, grazing animals, including deer and hare, 
probably exert the greatest influence on tree growth, by preventing 
natural regeneration and damaging young woodlands, but ants, 
squirrels and birds are important agents in seed dispersal. 

Miscellaneous 



Forestry can play an important part wherever public utilities need 
screening or protecting, for example, in the planting of catchment 
areas for reservoirs, sewage disposal works and electrical installa- 
tions. 

Some farmers are concerned about the possibility of trespass and 
damage by an increasing number of thoughtless visitors. This 
problem can be solved by careful design, with belts of trees planted 
in public open space forming green corridors from town to 
recreational area. Such a system would have three main functions: 
it would protect farms from wind and people, produce timber crops 
and provide public open space of high amenity value. 

If a park of any sort is to be implemented in the uplands, then a 
massive tree planting programme will be necessary for there are 
very few days, even in the summer, when cold winds are not blowing 
across them. Even winter sports grounds are improved by ever- 
green planting for shelter and amenity. 

Forestry can make a significant contribution to the design of roads 
and car parks by using woodlands as shelters, deflectors to noise and 
headlights, canopies, screens and aids to road reading. 

The unpleasant results of mining and quarrying may be minimised by 
judicious tree-planting. Spoil heaps and tips can be reclaimed and 
noise and dust from quarrying activities can be contained by screens 
of trees. 

Within the pattern of moorland, a wide variation in distribution of 
trees is possible without fundamentally altering the character. 

When forestry is used to provide a specific improvement, such as 
shelter, timber production, snow-barrier, screening and soil 
conservation, it should under good management also improve amenity 
and give a financial return. 
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PROPOSALS 



The following proposals are expanded in Chapter 15, where they are 
related to Landscape Studies. 

The Region's shelterbelt pattern should be repaired, replanted and 
extended. 

Plans and programmes should be prepared for the shelterbelts in the 
Area to maintain them in a healthy and efficient condition. 

Much marginal land should be devoted to afforestation, in conjunction 
with the improvement of agriculture. In the uplands, tree planting 
should be designed both to improve the hill sheep land, and to grow 
timber. 

Green corridors of tree belts should be established to direct the 
public to recreational areas, and protect farmers from trespassers. 

A tree planting policy is necessary throughout the Area to improve 
the amenity, especially in exposed areas and treeless settlements. 
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SUMMARY 



Survey 

The significance of forestry lies in its relationship to agriculture and 
its effect on amenity and micro -climate. West Lothian and 
Midlothian have never supported forestry as a major industry. The 
total area of woodland in the Area is 5, 295 acres, or 6. 2% of the 
total land acreage. The total area classed as High Forest (1947-49 
Census) is 1, 311 acres or 1. 5% of the total acreage. (The National 
average for woodland is 6.6%). There are 3,984 acres of woodland: 
either plantation, scrub, felled or unplanted. The Forestry 
Commission owns 1, 985 acres, of which 898 acres are still to be 
planted. There is a marked shortage of mature coniferous crops, 
and broadleaved crops under forty years of age, but a very high 
percentage (29%) of mature and overmature broadleaved trees. The 
average acreage of woodland blocks is between twenty and twenty- 
five acres, with a few larger blocks of one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty acres, mainly north of the Almond. Scots pine and beech 
dominate almost three-quarters of the High Forest area. Woodland 
exists in four main types: shelter, plantation, estate, natural. 
Shelterbelts account for the greater part of the woodland acreage, 
but many are overmature and devastated. Plantations of conifers 
have been established by the Forestry Commission at Seim Muir, 
Fauldhouse, Breich and Drumshoreland. Estate woodland is extensive 
throughout the lower parts of the Area and is a major scenic factor. 
Natural woodland occurs sporadically on uncultivated areas, derelict 
sites, embankments and riversides, and, with the estate woodlands, 
contributes to the local landscape quality. 

Principles 



There are four main factors affecting the distribution of woodland: 
climate, soil, topography and animals. 

Climate. There is sufficient rain and a suitable range of temperature 
to support tree growth throughout the Area. Wind, and occasionally 
frost in small areas, are the limiting climatic factors. 

Soil. The availability of nutrients, the right amount of moisture, and 
a suitable medium for root formation are essential. Toxicity can be 
a limiting factor. 

Topo graph y. Trees will grow on slopes too steep for agriculture. 

In badly drained areas only tolerant species like willow will succeed. 
The 1250' contour is generally the upper limit of tree growth. 

Animals. Grazing animals are a hazard to tree growth. 

Forestry can play a major part in improving the amenity of the Area. 
It can be utilized for the screening and protection of public utilities, 
urban development, roads, parks, rehabilitation of derelict land and 
for the improvment of the upland areas and marginal farming. 

Proposals 



The shelterbelt pattern should be repaired, replanted and extended, 
with plans and programmes to maintain them. In the marginal and 
upland farm areas, afforestation and agricultural improvement should 
be combined. Forestry should be used in rural areas to separate 
recreation from agriculture, and in the urban areas to improve the 
amenity and micro- climate. 
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The Land of Britain. L. Dudley Stamp. 

Regional Plan for Central and S.E. Scotland. Sir Frank 
Mears. 1948. 

The Land of Britain - land utilization survey. 

The Lothians. P. M. Scola. p. 171. 

Agriculture and Forestry - competition for land. J.J 
McGregor. 

The Pattern of Forestry in Scotland. H. F. Wallace of 
Lands craig. 1962. 

Forestry, Agriculture and Marginal Land. Zuckerman 
Report, 1957. 
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Chapter 6. MINING AND SUBSIDENCE 



INTRODUCTION 

This Chapter considers the physical implications of mining activities in 
the Area, and should be read in conjunction with Chapter 5, 'Industry 
and Employment', in Volume I of this Report. 

Table 6. 1 summarises the development of major minerals, and 
mining activities within the Area. 

Mineral extraction, once the economic basis of many urban settlements 
within the Survey Area, has declined since the early twentieth century. 
The basic minerals mined were coal, oil-bearing bituminous shale and 
fireclay. Today, recoverable coal exists only along the north and 
east seams of the Limestone Coal Series (see Map 6. 1), which are 
being extracted at four National Coal Board collieries and by two 
private companies. 

During 1962, the shale oil industry ceased production and there is 
little likelihood of it recommencing. 

Fireclay deposits remain in the Millstone Grit Series along old 
colliery workings of the Limestone Coal Group and are being mined by 
four companies (see Map 6. 1 and Table 6. 1). 
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SURVEY 



Coal deposits within the Area form part of the East Central Coal Belt. 
The Productive Coal Measures were commercially mined for industrial 
and domestic fuel in the early nineteenth century. As a result of 
improved mining techniques, developed diming the Industrial Age, 
the economic extraction of coal became possible in the Carboniferous 
Limestone Group. 

Boghead Coal, a rich cannel, led to the development of Bathgate as a 
lubricating and lighting- oil distillation centre during the nineteenth 
century. The processing of cheap and abundant oil-bearing bitumin- 
ous shale from the nearby Calciferous Sandstone strata founded the 
Scottish shale oil industry. 

The collieries also extracted fireclay and ironstone. The former is 
still extracted from the Millstone Grit series and old colliery work- 
ings of the Carboniferous Limestone Group. Ironstone is no longer 
won for iron smelting. 

The effect of mining within the Area is evident in cracked buildings, 
severed underground services, dead trees, marshes, 'sits’ or potholes, 
and flooded areas (see Maps 6. 2 and 6. 3). Map 4. 1 illustrates how 
land fertility has been reduced by mining. 

PROPOSALS 

These are defined in the right hand column of Table 6. 1. 
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Millstone Map 6. 1 shows the approved 
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SUMMARY 



Survey 

Economically recoverable coal seams are now almost exhausted. 
Production of shale-oil ceased in 1962. The effects of subsidence are 
evident throughout the Area. Further subsidence is not expected at 
or near mineral outcrops and present or future workings. 

Proposals 

Before development, reference should be made to Map 6.3, 'Subsidence', 
and surveys undertaken if necessary. 

In areas where mining rights apply (see Map 6. 1) no building longer 
than fifty feet should normally be permitted. 

There should be no structures at or near coal or fireclay outcrops 
(see Map 6.3). 

REFERENCES 

1 The Chief Mineral Valuer, Valuation Office, Inland Revenue 

(Scottish Division). 

2 The Scottish Development Department. 

3 Midlothian County Planning Department. 

4 West Lothian County Planning Department. 

5 National Coal Board (Scottish Division). 

6 Scottish Oils Limited. 

7 Whitrigg Fireclay Company. 

8 United Fireclay Products Limited. 
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Chapter 7. REHABILITATION AND CONSERVATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Three hundred years ago, the land use pattern of the Survey Area was 
primarily agricultural with a few home-spun industries in villages and 
farms. Since then, the Area has become disfigured by industrial remains 
and wastes associated mainly with the extractive industries. A 
comprehensive field survey and assessment of all the affected areas was 
an essential first step to the study covered in this Chapter. 

Industrial dereliction within the Area has been divided into four main 
categories: bings and tips; quarries and pits; structures; disused 
communication lines and public services. 

Details of each item are shown on Map 7. 1 'Extent of Rehabilitation', Map 
7. 2 'Site Identification', and Appendix D, Tables 7. 3 to 7. 7. These Tables 
show that approximately two per cent of the Area (over 1,600 acres) 
is in need of rehabilitation. This is not the whole extent of the 
problem as site investigations have shown that bad drainage, subsidence 
and loss of amenity extend beyond the boundaries of the sites listed. 

Since bings (a local expression for the piles of waste produced by the 
mining industries) constitute the major part of the rehabilitation 
problem, they have been examined in detail in this Chapter. 
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SURVEY 



Bings and Tips: Tipping Methods 

The bings of spent shale and colliery waste form the most formidable 
part of the problem. They are composed of a variety of materials: 
oil bearing shale; waste chemicals and ash; colliery spoil; clay. As a 
result of different tipping methods, they are found in a variety of shapes. 

’Hill and Hollow Formation' is the result of indiscriminate spreading of 
spoil from early coal workings, in undulating piles ten to fifteen feet high. 
'The High Flat Topped Bing’, sometimes rising to three hundred feet, 
resulted from side tipping trucks depositing shale around the upper edge 
of an elevated plateau. 

'The Conical Tip' is formed when spoil is carried on an extendable 
inclined track, and dropped from a high discharge point. This method 
produces very steep slopes which discourage plant growth. 

' The Fan Shaped Bing' had a number of tracks radiating from a central 
hopper. 

'The Ridge Tip' is formed when spoil is carried on, and dropped from, 
an extendable horizontal track. 



’Controlled Tipping' has been adopted on all new approved tipping sites 
since the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. Considerable progress 
has been made in land improvement by controlled tipping techniques, 
including the use of dumper trucks to infill low lying ground. 

Atmospheric and Waste Pollution 

The bings within the Area cause pollution in four ways: by internal 
combustion, dust, water-erosion and leaching. The first two pollute 
the atmosphre; the second two, rivers and streams. 



Colliery waste, having a high coal content, is liable to spontaneous internal 
combustion under certain conditions, the most important of which are the 
efficiency of the separating process and the methods of tipping adopted. 

Co mbu^ion be prevented by efficient washing and screening of crude 

C0 ^“ % the continuous spraying of bings during tipping. The 
rehabilitation of burning bings requires digging out and spreading in thin 



IPrW continual weathering of shale, dust is formed, which is particul- 
arly prone to wind erosion, causing a nuisance to nearby urban settlements. 

Water erosion of bings has continued within the Area for some time nar- 
ticularly at the Addiewell Bing Complex. As a result the ^irs^cross 
the Breich Water and the River Almond require constant cleaning to 
remove shale sediment. Preventative measures include culvertoa removal 
of spoil from embankments, diverting the stream and tee pZttaf: 

Chemical deposits in suspens ion have been found in the West Calder 

R^ n, ! , B i C is rt0 D n Harwood Water > Foulshiels “in, IQllidean 
Burn and the River Almond from West Calder to its confluence with the 
Linhouse Water. The pollution discolours these streams' aS rivers 
and deposits ferric hydroxide on the river beds, having a lethal effect on 
aquatic life. The major source is at Baads Colliery, tossend 

5St € 3Mwfert ,dti,e 
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A small subterranean stream, which could originate from the Niddry 
Bing, discharges toxic water at a point half a mile north of the A8. 

Within the Area, the National Coal Board are carrying out experiments 
to control such pollution by sealing the wastes with clay, followed by 
top soiling and grass seeding. These experiments unfortunately have 
been only partially successful. 

PRINCIPLES 

Rehabilitation of industrial dereliction is necessary to help meet the 
demand for land on which to develop housing, industry and roads; to 
improve the amenities; to attract new industries and people; and to 
improve agriculture. 

Plant Regeneration 



The purposes of encouraging plant growth on shale bings are to provide 
a functional surface, to improve the appearance and to stabilize the 
shale. This can be achieved in three ways: by artificially covering the 
shale with soil or some other suitable medium, and sowing with grass 
and plants; by allowing the shale to weather and natural regeneration to 
cover the surface; by altering the bing’s shape by spreading or re- 
moulding before preparing the surface for seeding. Plant growth 
depends on moisture, temperature, light, air and nutrients. Secondary 
factors affecting plant growth on shale include particle size, exposure, 
surface movement, slope, orientation, shale type and composition, rate 
of weathering, age of shale, humus content, damage by animals and 
vandalism. 

Moisture 



Since burnt shale is virtually non- porous, evaporation and percolation 
quickly dry the surface. Colliery wastes have a much better water - 
holding capacity, especially if unburnt shales and mudstones are 
present. The position and depth of a bing’s water table, which is 
related to its shape, also influences moisture availability. A ’perched* 
water table within a bing may be much higher than that of the surround- 
ing land. Orientation also affects moisture content, south- facing slopes 
being generally drier, due to greater solar radiation. Exposure to 
wetting and drying varies according to height and prevailing winds; the 
upper slopes and those facing south-west tend to be the driest. 

Temperature 

Each plant species has a temperature range, outside which it cannot 
survive. Many bing surfaces, particularly those facing south, heat 
beyond this range and measures must be taken to reduce the surface 
temperature. The temperature of the surface rises as the sun's angle 
of incidence nears a right angle; lower temperatures result when the 
slope is reduced. 

Wind 

Wind affects plant growth by evaporating ground moisture and desiccat- 
ing plants. It also distorts plants by pressure, and by blasting with 
shale particles. Wind erosion of shale destroys the surface suitable 
for plants and also smothers them by drifting. The most affected 
areas are those facing the prevailing south-west winds and the upper 
slopes. 



Slope 

The angle of repose is a limiting factor in plant growth. Steep slopes, 
in addition to the higher temperatures and fast evaporation are subject 
to continuous particle movement on the surface. This instability causes 
erosion on the upper slopes and smothering on the lower. 
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To 'spread' a bing in such a way that it is unobtrusive and can be 
used, entails a reduction of all slopes to as near horizontal as 
possible and never steeper than a gradient of one m forty, hi 
remoulding schemes, the finished gradients should not be steeper 
than one in three. 

Irrespective of bing type, method of tipping, chemical , or 

physical characteristics, natural regeneration begins m sheltered 
stable areas. Similar conditions can be created artificially, hy 
developing terraces, using metal shields round young trees, binding 
the surface with organic matter, or stabilising the surface 
mechanically. 

After vegetation is established, livestock can be introduced, but 
grazing must be strictly controlled to prevent damage to pasture and 
young trees. 



PROPOSALS 

It is proposed that each of the listed sites (see Appendix D, Tables 
7. 3 to 7.7) be methodically landscaped, and that any surrounding 
non-productive land be reclaimed. Only in this way can the Area . 
become more attractive to industrialist, urban dweller , agriculturist 
and tourist. It is further proposed that these sites be rehabilitated 
in order of priority. 

Piecemeal rehabilitation cannot deal adequately with the vast problem 
of industrial dereliction; little is to be gained by treating one 
derelict site, if by so doing it reveals a more formidable derelict 
site beyond. Comprehensive rehabilitation overcomes this problem 
and has the following advantages: simplification of land acquisition; 
co-ordination of projects to be carried out by more than one 
authority; planning control of quarrying and other activities to accord 
with the final rehabilitation plan; appropriate re-use of land for 
recreation and leisure; integration of design with regional require- 
ments; and economy in design in negotiations for land and grants, 
and in implementations costs, etc. 

The method adopted to determine Rehabilitation Priority Areas was 
based on the following considerations in order of importance; 
derelict sites in, adjoining, or near new urban areas; dereliction 
adjoining and visible from the principal communication routes (motor- 
ways, trunk roads, main passenger railway lines, the airport and 
other classified roadways); proposed industrial sites and adjoining 
areas; projects which can be quickly and economically treated by 
’cut-and-filT or short-haul techniques (e. g. spreading bing material 
over water -logged land); and the co-ordination of bing extraction 
rights by different contractors into an intensive bing clearance or 
reformation programme. 



Map 7. 3 shows twelve Priority Areas containing most of the 
dereliction, and it is proposed that rehabilitation, with certain 
exceptions, should follow this pattern of priorities. These have been 
selected according to their relative contribution towards the achieve- 
ment of the objectives recommended in the White Paper: ’Central 
Scotland. A Programme for Development and Growth', November 
1963. 



In determining the Rehabilitation Priority Areas, it has been assumed 
that all schemes already submitted to the Scottish Development 
Department which are within, or close to the existing urban settle- 
ments, have already received, or will receive, maximum ’Grant- Aid' 
for landscape treatment. Subsequent schemes associated with 
existing communities therefore have been given less importance, in 
favour of improvements to areas to which nev population and industry 
is to be encouraged. 
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In addition to the Rehabilitation Priority Areas, there are some special 
items which should receive immediate attention: 

1 Scattered derelict sites which can be dealt with quickly, at 
little cost, with a resultant rapid improvement of amenities. 

2 Burning bings. 

3 Bings which are polluting watercourses by erosion. 

4 Bings emitting toxic salts. 

5 Obsolete electricity cables and poles. 

6 Bleak road verges and spoilt lands adjoining bings, neglected 
woodlands, derelict shelterbelts, and land affected by sub- 
sidence and poor drainage (planted to improve their appear- 
ance and to screen other items of dereliction to be dealt 
with at a later stage). 

7 Reciprocal improvements, e. g. filling depressions from nearby 
bings. 

8 ’Face-lifting’ treatment of existing urban settlements. 

Derelict sites must be acquired by Local Authorities before rehabili- 
tation can proceed, but, as a result of rapidly increasing purchasing 
costs, Local Authorities should be encouraged to acquire bings by 
compulsory order as early as possible. Grant- aid should be made 
available before preliminary schemes for rehabilitation are prepared 
in order to expedite purchasing procedures. Private quarrying of 
bings by contractors should not be discouraged but co-ordinated into 
a comprehensive bing-removal programme. A council -levied quarry- 
ing tax should be introduced to be spent only on associated landscape 
improvement schemes. 

Maintenance is important in rehabilitation and a contingency sum 
should be set aside for this purpose in any rehabilitation contract. 
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SUMMARY 



Surve y 

Dereliction, industrial and urban, is extensive throughout the Area. 

It can be divided into tour categories: bings and tips; quarries and 
pits; structures; disused communication lines and public services. 
Details of each item found on the Regional Landscape Survey are 
shown on Map 7. 1 'Extent of Rehabilitation', Map 7. 2 'Site 
Identification', and in Appendix D, Tables 7. 3 to 7. 7 Approximately 
two per cent (over 1,600 acres) of the Area is covered by dereliction. 

Bings are composed of four basic materials: spent oil shale; waste 
chemicals and ash; colliery spoil; and clay. As a result of 
different tipping methods, bings are found with the following forms : 
hill and hollow; high flat-topped; conical; fan; ridge; and ’controlled'. 
Bings cause atmospheric and water pollution in three ways : by 
internal combustion, erosion and water seeping from colliery bings. 



Principles 

Rehabilitation should be carried out for the following reasons: to help 
meet the demand for land on which to develop housing, industry, 
roads, etc. ; to improve the amenities; to attract new industries and 
people; and to improve agriculture. 

The rehabilitation of bings can be achieved in three ways: by cover- 
ing the shale with soil or some other medium followed by sowing; by 
natural weathering and regeneration; and by spreading or reshaping 
before sowing. 



The principal factors in the establishment of plant growth are 
moisture temperature, wind and slope; other factors which affect 
plant growth on shale include particle size, exposure, surface move- 
ment, slope, orientation, shale type and composition, rate of weather- 
ing, age of shale, humus content, damage by animals and vandalism. 



Proposals 

Each of the sites listed in Appendix D, Tables 7. 3 to 7. 7, should be 
reclaimed by landscaping techniques and should follow the order of 
priority indicated on Map 7. 3. 

The following items of dereliction should be given immediate 
attention : 

1. Scattered derelict sites that can be quickly dealt with at 
little cost. 

3l Bings^hich^are polluting watercourses by erosion. 

4! Bings emitting toxic salts. 

5. Obsolete electricity cables and poles. 

6. Derelict shelterbelts and neglected woodlands. 

7. Ground depressions in need of filling. 

8. Decaying existing urban settlements. 

Should be introduced, with a council- levied quarrying tax for 
associated landscape improvement. 



Some of these proposals are incorporated and expanded in Chapter 
15, 'Landscape Studies'. 
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Chapter 8. POPULATION AND HOUSING 



INTRODUCTION 

This Chapter discusses first the distribution of the 1985 target 
population of 130,000 persons within the Region, outwith the New 
Town; then goes on to outline the building programme needed to 
house the population, and the density at which the programme should 
be implemented. 
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SECTION 1: POPULATION 

Survey Material 



Population studies for the Lothians Region were undertaken in 
Glasgow University, and Chapters 3 and 4 of Volume I discussed in 
detail estimates of size and structure of the population to be housed 
in the Region by the end of 1985. These studies embraced the whole 
Region and touched briefly on the distribution. Variations in the 
structure of the population in different parts of the Region make the 
determination of a proportional breakdown (employing rates of growth 
and age structure of the overall estimates) somewhat inaccurate. 
However, while appreciating that accurate data on population change 
can only be made available by constant and careful study at Local 
Authority level, the physical planners consider that a proportional 
breakdown is valuable as a broad guide. 

The growth of population in the planning areas known as Town 
Groups has been assessed on the basis both of Regional rates of 
growth, and known housing proposals. This has enabled a further 
estimate of permissible immigration to be produced. 

The physical planners have formed the opinion that the scale of 
house building arising out of Local Authority programmes, and 
private development, has been such as slightly to increase the 
population in early 1966 over that given in the Volume I studies which 
were based on events to the end of 1963. This has the effect of 
decreasing the Area’s capacity to take further immigrants after that 
date, assuming the late 1985* stated target of 130,000 persons 
outside the New r Town remains. The population residing outside the 
New Town in 1966 has been estimated to reach 107 , 400 persons in 
twenty years by natural increase. This is referred to as the 
’existing' population. 

The 1985 population resulting from immigrants to the Region outwith 
the New Town after 1966, and their natural increase, is referred to 
as the ’immigrant’ population. The difference between the target 
population of 130,000, and an 'existing' population of 107,400 is 
therefore the total 'immigrant' population and amounts to 22,600 
persons. Projection I, Volume I, on which the physical planners' 
studies are based, assumes a regular flow of immigrants. It is, 
however, likely that a higher level of immigration to the Region 
outwith the New Town will occur in the early years as a result of 
both 'overspill' agreements and private development and that this 
inflow to the smaller settlements will slow down when the New Town 
develops to provide a stronger attraction. The Immigrant Model 
Growth Tables in Volume I can be used to determine a flow varying 
in each quinquennial period resulting in a total 'immigrant' 
population of 22, 600 persons in 1985. A suitable inflow of 
immigrants on this basis is given in Table 8. 1 . 

Table 8. 1 Number of Immigrants Entering Region outwith the 
New Town 

1966 - 1971 7,000 persons 

1971 - 1976 8,000 persons 

1976 - 1981 2,000 persons 

1981 - 1986 1,000 persons 

* In accordance with the convention adopted in Volume I, 

calculations are based on quinquennial periods from the Census 
year of 1961, but, for ready comprehension, the end of the plan 
period is referred to as 1985. 

The resultant estimate of total population of the Region outwith the 
New Town at five-yearly intervals is given in Table 8. 2. 
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Table 8. 2 Total Estimated Population at Five-Yearly Intervals 



1966 88, 000 persons 

1971 100, 000 persons 

1976 113, 800 persons 

1981 122, 400 persons 

1986 130, 000 persons 



This population must be accommodated within the Region outwith the New 
Town. Its distribution throughout the Area differs in some details from 
that outlined in Volume I, due to subsequent study of the capacity of the 
various Town Groups based on physical surveys of land availability, 
subsidence, aspect, accessibility, and environment. 



Principles of Distribution 

The physical planners have from the outset accepted the. concept of 
a group of mutually accessible settlements of varied size and 
character and seek to encourage the growth of the largest existing 
settlement in any Town Group in order to achieve the concentration 
of a wide range of social and public services in a location convenient 
to the majority of the population. The physical planners have, 
therefore, recommended the largest population increases in towns 
nearest to Livingston New Town. 



Figures given for individual Town Groups are not intended to 
represent more than a broad indication of one possible pattern of 
growth. Many factors will intervene to alter the pattern; failure 
to arrest emigration of the existing population from the Region, for 
instance, would seriously hinder attainment of the target populations. 
Constant review of the developing situation by Local Authorities is 
essential to ensure that the balance of growth outlined in the 
distribution model is achieved. 



Provision must also be made for regular review of the proposals 
before and boyond 1985, to take account of the continuing growth of 
the population after that date. Volume I states that this growth 
could raise the 1986 population by twenty five percent in 2001 A D 
Since the New Town should be able to support substantial urban sub- 
centres in the Region by the eighties, present proposals are 
designed to accommodate the additional growth m a few towns only. 



Proposals for Distribution 

Diagram 8. 1 illustrates the distribution of population acco: rding to 
Town Groups. The signifance of these proposals for each Town 
Group is discussed below: 

MID & EAST CALDER is considered likely to double in size by 1975. 
Most of the development should be for middle-income housing, with a 

small allocation atKirknewton. A decrease m ^“'from^crealing 
later stages of the plan would prevent the population from increasing 

beyond the target of 15, 000 persons by 1985. 

WEST CALDER/POLBETH Town Group is expec : ted to 
to accommodate immigrants in close proximiy | bl by 

Town. The population is therefore likely to more tham 7 

1975 and then to grow largely by natural lnc . r ®. a ;®f ta t ° ! of nearby 
target of 13, 000 persons by 1985. When a ^^ t o 

bings has reached maturity, Mossend can be 1 b ® 

this Town Group immigrants in the middle-income rang . 

ADDIEWELL is a Town Group where detai ^ jies^n st thanV^ 

led the physical planners to conclude that rather more than ^ 

rounding-off, infilling scheme should be implemented. 
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separating the present communities has such high environmental 
potential that sufficient population should be encouraged to its 
vicinity to take full advantage of this asset. Some internal regional 
movement should be allowed in a building programme designed to 
reach its maximum in the later stages of the plan, when other 
settlements will be restricted in their development for a variety of 
reasons. This will bring the population to 8,000 persons in 1985. 

FAULDHOUSE Town Group is not recommended as a potential area 
of expansion by Professor Robertson owing to its distance from the 
Greater Livingston complex. As the capacity of the services is 
limited to 6,000 persons, the physical planners consider that rounding- 
off and infilling would be appropriate. A house building programme 
related to redevelopment will be expected in this location after the 
population reaches its target in the late sixties. 

WHITBURN Town Group is adversely affected by mining subsidence 
and proposed roads. This is reflected in the decision to regard it 
as 'static' after it has reached its target population of 10,000 in 1970. 

ARMADALE Town Group can grow steadily for some years but by 
1980 it should have reached its desirable limit. Its exposed 
situation makes it an unattractive location for expansion beyond a 
population of 10, 000. 



BATHGATE Town Group is considered unsuitable for extensive 
expansion of residential development by Professor Robertson. Recent 
private development and proposals by the Local Authority are likely 
to bring the population to 18,000 persons by 1966, and as discussions 
of further development are reaching fruition it is considered desir- 
able to increase earlier estimates to 22, 500. 

BLACKBURN Town Group has increased rapidly in recent years and 
is residentiaHy attractive and well placed in relation to employment 
and to Livingston New Town. Natural increase of the young 
immigrant population wiU be rapid and the building programme, on 
completion of the present 'overspUl' schemes, should be mainly 
planned to accommodate the small-scale internal regional movement 
which will occur as other settlements reach capacity. This type of 
development would bring the population to 15,000 by 1985. 



BROXBURN/UPHALL Town Group has been proved by design studies 
to have a development potential in excess of the 25,000 persons 
quoted by Professor Robertson. This high potential for expansion 
could be fully utilised in the period 1986-2001 when there would be 
scope for a reorientation of the town by introducing new distributor 
roads and central facilities on land to the north of existing develop- 
ment. These physical planning considerations have led to the view 
that development up to 1985 should be related to a gradual change in 
the function of the A899 from a through route to an internal spine 
road serving a limited development of 20, 000 persons, which could 
include over 4,000 immigrants. 



ECCLESMACHAN should only expand if a new village for upper- 
income 'executives' in the vicinity of the existing viUage is 
implemented. This could occur at any stage of the plan, but since 
the proposal is a Regional growth stimulant, implementation should 
be encouraged in the early years. The population might then reach 
2,000 by 1985. 



WINCHBURGH Town Group should grow mainly by natural increase 
in the initial stages of the plan, but sites reserved for expansion 
could come into use around 1975, when the necessary alterations to 
main services could be accomplished to serve the target population 
of 5, 000. Professor Robertson stresses the potential of this 
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location for Linlithgow-Edinburgh commuting, when the adjoining 
shale-waste bings have been rehabilitated. 

KIRKLISTON /NEWBRIDGE Town Group is expected to grow mainly 
by natural increase. The proposed figure of 3, 500 persons in 1985 
allows some immigration to permit infilling and rounding-off. 

SECTION 2: HOUSING 

Survey Material 

The Minister of Housing, Mr. Richard Crossman, was recently quoted 
as saying: "Although in towns there had been some successes in 

building houses which were both beautiful and good to live in, much 
rural development was appalling. Urban houses were planked down 
on the fringes, or worse still, in the centres of the villages" (1). 

This has been the misfortune of many settlements in the Region; in 
only a few cases has new development been of the quality of the 
recently built flats near the A899 at Uphall, or the 'split-level' houses 
at Winchburgh which are of a high standard of design. Proposals 
now under consideration for Bathgate and Blackburn also show great 
promise. 

Information on condition of existing housing is available in Chapter 14, 
'Urban Settlements', and it is sufficient to note here that the majority 
of the houses have been developed by Local Authorities or by Scottish 
Special Housing Association; that over 2, 000 dwellings can be 
expected to be below acceptable standards by 1985; and that existing 
residential densities vary little. 

There is no surplus of vacant habitable houses in the Region to 
accommodate the proposed population increases, and a substantial 
building programme will therefore be necessary. 

Housing Programmes 

Estimates of housing need in Volume I, Chapter 15, are obtained 
from figures of population and household size. Table 8. 3 shows 
the number of households in the Region outwith the New Town, 
derived from the Household Size Tables given in Volume I with 
adjustments to suit the breakdown of 'existing' and 'immigrant' 
population in Town Groups. 

Table 8. 3 Estimated Numbers of Households outwith New Town 
1966 1971 1976 1981 1986 



Population 88,000 100,000 113,800 122,400 130,000 

Household size 3, 36 3, 38 3. 41 3, 42 3. 43 

No. of households 26, 200 29,600 33, 400 35,800 37,900 

Each household does not have a separate house, since some of the 
population is in hotels, hospitals, or institutions and Volume I, 
Chapter 15, makes an allowance of two per cent of the total popula- 
tion on this account in the area outwith the New Town. Clearance 
programmes of dwellings which fall below acceptable standards will 
involve demolition of approximately six per cent of dwellings stand- 
ing in 1966 and this must also be considered. In addition, to permit 
mobility, an allowance of three per cent has been made for vacant 
dwellings. 

(1) The Planning Bulletin: Report of speech at R. I.B. A. from 
The Gaurdian, 26.11. 64. 
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An estimate of total dwellings required in each quinquennial period, 
and the annual requirement of dwellings in each five-yearly phase, 
is rounded-off in Table 8.4. 



Table 8. 4 Total House Building Programmes outwith New Town 





1966-71 


1971-76 


1976-81 


1981-86 


Total No. 
of dwellings 


3,700 


4, 350 


2,800 


2, 500 


Annual No. 
of dwellings 


740 


870 


560 


500 



This Table reveals the need for an ambitious house-building programme 
to keep pace with the natural increase and falling household size of 
the 'existing' population, and with the new 'immigrant' population. 



Most of these dwellings will be built by Local Authorities, but a 
number will be privately developed for middle and upper-income 
immigrants. The demand for this type of housing should develop 
rapidly with the growth of the Region. It is known that a demand 
exists, and a study of suitable areas suggests that it would be 
reasonable to allocate sites for the accommodation of 10,000 people m 
privately developed housing. Demands in excess of this allocation 
should be absorbed by the New Town where areas are to be provided 
for this type of development. 

Table 8. 5 Private House Building Programmes outwith New Town 





1966-71 


1971-76 


1976-81 


1981-86 


Total No. 
of dwellings 


850 


975 


475 


250 


Annual No. 
of dwellings 


170 


195 


95 


50 



Only a fifth of the total house-building programme ' outwith the: New 
Town, is allocated to the private sector, Mtoo^h the pop^ahon 
housed may represent a quarter of the total additional population. 

The size of the programme has been established; the de^i^ at 

which it is disposed within the Town Groups will affect the live 
of many people, and justifies attention. 



Proposals fo r Density of Development 

Existing densities in the Region are neither “f ur n ” ’ ^t'seve^ 1 ” 8 ’ 
the greatest intensity of recent development occurring at _sever£y 

dwellings P of improved space standards are required, and a mo 
fully motorised society is anticipated. 

These factors have led the Regional * -^average 

densities of fifty persons, or allowances for considerable 

proposed residential development w programme would 

'js ess — 

acres of land. 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS 



The proposals for desired distribution of the population throughout 
the Town Groups in 1985 can be summarised: 



Mid and East Calder 
West Calder /Polbeth 

Addiewell 

Fauldhouse 

Whitburn 

Armadale 

Bathgate 

Blackburn 

Broxburn/Uphall 

Ecclesmachan 

Winehburgh 

Kirkliston /Newbridge 



15. 000 

13. 000 
8, 000 
6,000 

10.000 
10, 000 
22, 500 

15.000 

20. 000 
2, 000 
5, 000 
3, 500 



Attainment of these levels of population in 1985 will require a 
building programme of 13, 350 dwellings, of which s ome 2, 550 can 
be expected to be developed privately. 

Development of this programme at fifteen dwellings per acre will 
require the reservation of nearly 1,000 acres of land. 
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Chapter 9. INDUSTRY 



INTRODUCTION 



The Government White Paper 'Programme for Development and Growth, 
1963' incorporates "the conception of growth areas chosen as 
potentially the best locations for industrial expansion" and goes on to 
state that "The development of these areas will be fostered by 
providing for them, in accordance with a coherent plan, all the 
'infrastructure' services". 



For the economic planner almost any place within the whole of the 
Lothians Region growth area once provided with the appropriate 
'infrastructure' will be an acceptable location for any kind of 
industry (Volume I, Chapter 5); but for the physical planner some 
parts of the Region will be preferable to others on account of 
greater ease of linkage to this 'infrastructure', availability of 
reasonably level sites, reduction of nuisance, and so on. 

This Chapter, after describing the survey information on existing 
industry, and trends in employment and land use, establishes the 
scale of the necessary provision of land and locates within the 
Region sites of adequate size and suitable characteristics to ensure 
that the achievement of growth of industry and employment is not 
taMbited for any physical reason. The proposed sites are illustrated 
on the Advisory Master Plan for the Lothians Region. 
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SURVEY 
Existing Industry 



A great deal of factual material on the industrial structure of the Region 
is available in the Development Plan documents of the two Counties. 
Substantial changes have occurred since these documents were prepared, 
the most important being an acceleration in the rate of decline in the 
extractive industries, and the establishment of a number of factories 
of unprecedented size. The largest, the British Motor Corporation 
factory, was opened in 1962 on a site of one hundred acres, and now 
provides employment for 4, 500 people. A survey of types of industry 
and levels of employment in the Region contained in Volume I, Chapter 5, 
assists in supplementing the material in the Development Plans to 
provide the following outline of the present situation. 

The extractive industries which were formerly the major source of 
employment have declined rapidly, and there are now only half a dozen 
fully operational collieries in the Region although several fireclay mines 
exist, and fireclay reserves remain to be worked near Fauldhouse, 
Armadale, Whitburn and Blackburn. A sandstone quarry and two 
sand pits remain in operation, and peat processing continues at 
Fauldhouse. ’Quarrying’ of the vast spent- shale bings in the Region is 
however on the increase. These activities can be located on Map 6. 2, 
'Mineral Recovery Sites' . The scale of change can be gauged from the 
one hundred derelict structures, one hundred and fifty major bings and 
tips and twenty eight quarries and pits listed in the survey of eyesores, 
all relics of past operations. 

The extractive industries are not as closely associated with manufacturing 
industries in the Region as in the past. Much of the fireclay is taken to 
plants beyond the Region and even to England. The principal local 
manufacturer using fireclay is at Armadale. Sand from the Fauldhouse 
area is used in glass making and cosmetic manufacture but not within 
the Survey Area. 

Bathgate, Armadale and Broxburn/Uphall are the main industrial 
centres in the Region. The Bathgate and Armadale sites are near major 
services such as the Region’s gas governor station at Armadale, the 
Region’s electricity grid substation at Bathgate, and the railway 
marshalling yards at Bathgate, and contain most of the heavy industry 
in the Region. Iron and steel founding, sheet steel manufacturing, 
materials- handling engineering, motor vehicle manufacturing and brick 
making are all represented. Employment for women is available in 
the manufacture of electric condensers and hosiery. The Broxburn area 
has several firms connected with the construction industry, a thread 
works, a large heat-exchange engineering works, a book-binding firm, 
and electrical concerns. Food processing is of increasing importance 
in this location where water supplies are good; there is one meat 
processing factory and nearby a potato crisp factory is under construction 
on a seventeen acre site. 

Elsewhere in the Region subsidiary industrial sites are in use. These 
include the detergent works and brick works at Pumpherston; paper 
mills on the River Almond; food processing at West Calder; distilling 
at Kirkliston; pallet making at Winchburgh, and poultry processing 
and joinery at Newbridge. Switchgear is to be made in an Advance 
Factory at Whitburn and another Advance Factory is to be built at 
Polbeth. Spun concrete pipe manufacturing is commencing at Addiewell 
on a fifty acre site near a new bonded warehouse at Muirhall; and at the 
north-eastern fringe of the Region a one hundred acre site is being 
developed by a rubber company. 
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PRINCIPLES 



Employment Trends and Land Use 

The employment force in the Region in 1961 exceeded 26, 000 persons 
J n Y™ u 1 of this Re P° rt i1: is estimated that this will have increased 
t° 100, 000 persons by 1985 due to increases in the population and in the 
rates of participation for both men and women. The proportions of the 
employment force in primary, manufacturing and service industry are 
expected to be roughly 5%, 50%-60% and 40%-50% respectively. These 
figures make no distinction between the New Town and the remainder 
of the Region since people living outside the New Town may work within 
its boundaries, or vice versa. It is assumed that sufficient work will 
be available within the Region for the whole of the working population 
though in practice some people will travel out of the Region to work ’ 
and others will travel into the Region to work. 



Thus the Region with a total population of 230, 000 persons in 1985 could 
require jobs in manufacturing industry for up to 60, 000 persons. Some 
additional employment in the service sector will occur in industries with 
land- using characteristics similar to those of manufacturing industry, 
e. g. , utility services, haulage and transport undertakings and large 
scale warehousing. 



One of the Region's greatest assets in attracting new industry is the 
availability of large areas of suitable land, and this has already 
encouraged some industries to move from congested sites in Edinburgh. 

In these circumstances the density of workers per acre used in any 
calculation of land requirements need not be affected by considerations 
of pressure for space. Volume I has suggested twenty workers per acre 
as a reasonable figure on the basis of current experience in new towns. 
This represents the upper limit of manufacturing needs. At this standard 
the Region would require three thousand acres. Some four hundred and 
fifty acres are already in use, and a further seven hundred and fifty acres 
are allocated in the Livingston Master Plan. Allowing additional land for 
service industries the Region outwith the New Town will require up to 
two thousand three hundred acres. 



The figures used here are tentative and will require verification by 
constant study of the needs of incoming industries to ensure that 
appropriate provision is made at all stages of the Plan. 

Site Selection 

The selection of sites for industry is complex, but the more important 
factors which have been considered in allocating industrial sites in the 
Plan can be summarised:- 

Accessibilit v: sites should be accessible to existing or proposed 
regional roads, railways and airports, and should be so located as to 
encourage dispersal of traffic movements, to avoid congestion during 
periods of journey-to-work travel, and ensure ease of movement for 
materials and goods. 

Services: sites should be located where there are existing services, or 
in areas where the 'infrastructure' can be readily tapped. 

Land Form : generally sites should be sufficiently level to permit 
development with a minimum of earth-moving, and large enough to 
accommodate extensive factories and car parks. 

Q uality of Land: the land should have adequate bearing capacity, _ and not 
be liable to subsidence from old, new or proposed mineral workings. 
Whenever practicable, areas requiring rehabilitation should be 
considered in preference to the best agricultural land. 
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Environment : sites with defined physical boundaries related to 
surrounding landscape should be of sufficient quality to attract 
both industrialist and employee and should be capable of development 
without adversely affecting environment. 

PROPOSALS 

The Sites Selected 

With the site factors outlined above in mind, study of the Region led to 
selection of a number of areas suitable for industrial development. The 
areas consist of three large sites of three hundred and fifty acres or 
over, and three subsidiary sites of one hundred and fifty acres or over. 
The main sites are at Bathgate, Pumpherston and Murieston, and the 
subsidiary ones at Armadale, Broxburn and Bellsquarry. The sites at 
Pumpherston, Murieston and Bellsquarry abut the boundaries of 
Livingston and are equally accessible from within or without the New 
Town. 

The Bathgate site totalling six hundred acres extends southwards from 
B. M. C. to Whitehill, north of Blackburn, and westwards to Mosside. 
This is a reasonably level site with excellent access to rail and road 
communications including national routes. The Whitehill sector will 
be particularly accessible to women workers from nearby Blackburn. 

The Armadale site is an extension of the Bathville area where heavy 
industries are already concentrated. 

The Pumpherston site is an extension of the existing area of the 
detergent works and covers three hundred and fifty acres. The area 
is in urgent need of rehabilitation and some work will require to be 
carried out in advance of industrial development by reshaping of bings 
and planting of parts of the site. Pumpherston is close to Houston where 
the New Town's first industry, Cameron Iron Works, is under 
construction. The site can readily be serviced, and its location near 
the New Town makes it suitable for intensive users. The subsidiary 
area east of Broxburn/Uphall is already taking shape with construction 
of the potato crisp factory. Further rehabilitation is needed in the 
vicinity and a contractor is at present quarrying adjacent bings for 
road- making materials. This site is well located in relation to future 
communication routes and is suitable for concerns using large 
quantities of water as it is near the Union Canal which carries 
industrial water, supply lines which will be fed from the Loch Lomond 
scheme, and proposed sewage disposal works. 

Murieston, some five hundred acres on the southern fringe of the New 
Town, is of different character. Variations in levels are greater and 
the site could be suitable for a number of uses which might be 
unsatisfactory if located close to residential areas. The nearest 
residential areas in the New Town are separated from the site by a 
belt of trees. The dramatic qualities of some large scale industries 
could be exploited here. Bellsquarry, the smaller site west of the 
New Town, has been included in Midlothian County's proposals but 
not yet developed. 

The six sites total two thousand two hundred acres, of which some 
nineteen hundred and fifty acres remain undeveloped. Along with 
existing and proposed sites elsewhere in the Region including the 
New Town this should be adequate for the needs of the Region. 

Basis of Location of Industry on the Sites 



Certain guiding principles can be stated as the basis of location of 
industry on the selected sites: 

1 The densest industries in terms of workers per acre should be 
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located nearest to the largest population groupings, and 
conversely, the least dense industrial uses located furthest 
from these groupings. 

2 The female employing industries should be located near 
potential sources of labour, e.g. Whitehill, near Blackburn. 

3 The noxious or unsightly industries should be located where 
least damage will result to the environment. 

4 Whenever possible factories with similar characteristics 
should be developed simultaneously so that sites may be laid 
out as spacious planned industrial estates having adequate 
provision for car-parking, canteen and social amenity 
buildings and recreation space. A high standard of working 
environment in accordance with the principles of environmental 
planning outlined for the Town Groups in Chapter 14 should be 
the objective. 
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SUMMARY 

Survey 



The industrial structure ot the Region is in process of diversification, 
and substantial areas are required by incoming industries: this is of 
great significance in considering the future needs of the Region. 



Principles 

Employment in the Region in manufacturing industry may be required 
for up to 60, 000 persons by 1985, and the upper limit of land needed 
for this purpose can be taken to be one acre per twenty workers. Some 
service industries will have site requirements similar to manufacturing 
industries. The total land needs for industry in the Region should not 
therefore be in excess of three thousand five hundred acres. 

The selection of sites for industry should be based on considerations of 
accessibility, availability of services, land form and quality, and 
environment. 

Proposals 

The sites safeguarded for industrial use in the Region should total three 
thousand five hundred acres, of which two thousand seven hundred and 
fifty should be outwith the New Town. 

The main sites should be located at Bathgate, Pumpherston and 
Murieston, with subsidiary sites at Armadale, Broxburn and Bellsquarry. 

The location of industries on particular sites should be dependent on the 
traffic generation potential, the type of employment offered, and other 
characteristics of the industries. 
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Chapter 10. COMMUNITY SERVICES 



SECTION 1: EDUCATION FACILITIES 



Introduction 

This Section deals briefly with the existing framework of Scottish 
primary and secondary levels of education and then sets out the 
results of a survey of the Region's existing educational facilities in 
table form. Chapters 3 and 4 of Volume I give estimates for 1985 
of population, family structure, and age distribution characteristics; 
and from these estimates the physical planners have determined 
various standards for the provision of schools within the Region. 

By reviewing proposals for existing facilities suggested by the 
relevant Local Authorities, it has been possible to calculate the 
additional number of school places which will be required by 1985. 
Work commenced on the Region as a whole, then was followed by 
more detailed study of towns, schools and school sites. While 
overall figures for the total number and type of schools required 
within the New Town of Livingston have been calculated on the 
basis of the population estimate for the Region as a whole given in 
Volume I and shown herein, this is as far as the work has been 
taken in respect of the New Town itself. For the Area's towns, the 
proposals have been taken one stage further by making precise 
recommendations for all school sites in each town. These sites are 
shown on the Advisory Plans for the principal settlements in the Town 
Groups, and the numbers shown on the sites correspond to those 
allocated to schools on Map 10. 2 and in Appendix E, Table 10. 2 

In addition to proposals for both primary and secondary schools, this 
Section makes brief reference to other forms of education facilities 
likely to be required in the Region by 1985. Thses proposals range 
from nursery school to adult and higher educational facilities. 



SURVEY 

Educational System 

Responsibility for the educational system is entrusted to the County 
Councils, though each is obliged by statute to delegate administration, 
but not finance, to an Education Committee to whom the respective 
Education Department is responsible. This service takes over thirty 
per cent of the Council's finances and is therefore its major expenditure 
item. Specific grants are obtainable from the Central Government 
to help subsidise educational facilities and capital expenditure. 

Counties are obliged to provide adequate primary, secondary and 
further educational facilities for their respective populations. 

They are responsible for staffing schools, enfor. cing j ittentoce and 
providing school transport, hostel accommodation, bursaries, milk, 
schoolmeals,and chlfi guidance and school health service^ Social 
arrangements are made for the schooling of handicapped children 
and for adult education. Libraries and youth employment are 
other aspects of the Counties' educational responsibilities. 

The framework of the Scottish educational system (1) is as follows 
it proceeds from the Nursery School (3-5 years) to the Infan . 

Department (5-7 years) and thence to the Primary Sch ^ P-l 2 J ears) > 
at which point there is a break; at about the age of 12 th ® P U P“ ^ 
tested in various ways - oral, written, psychological - and proceeds 
either to I Junior Secondary School (12-15 years! or t o a Semor 

Secondary School (12-18 years). The dist but' tte former 
Senior Secondary Schools is not clear-cut in mb cases ^^but the lorme 

is intended for the pupil leaving school at the ’ ot toher S 

age, the latter for those intending to go into professions or nigne 

branches of commerce and industry. 
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Existing Facilities 

The location and type of educational facilities existing within the 
Survey Area are shown on Map 10. 1 and further details of these 
schools are given in Appendix E, Table 10. 1. In Volume I of this 
Report, further details of existing school places, etc. , are given (2); 
it has been pointed out that both County Authorities already had plans 
for a major reorganisation of their school facilities prior to the 
designation of the Livingston New Town and before the Lothians 
Regional Survey and Plan commenced. This school building pro- 
gramme has been estimated at £3. 6 million (3) and involves several 
major changes in the distribution and character of the Region's 
existing educational facilities. For this reason, apart from report- 
ing on the size and location of the Region's existing educational 
facilities, it is not intended to discuss them at length in this Chapter. 
In Chapter 14, ’Urban Settlements' further reference has been made 
to the existing school facilities. 



PRINCIPLES 
Future Requirements 

General: In Volume I (4), it was stated that "the provision 

of school education in the Survey Area is not a matter which raises 
important economic issues". In the physical planning of the urban 
settlements, however, educational facilities are a major land use so 
that the proper planning and estimation of these becomes a matter of 
some importance. 

In estimating the future educational needs of the Survey Area, we have 
taken into consideration each of the following major factors: 

1 Estimated Future School Population. (Based on figures suggested 

in Volume I, Chapters 3 and 4. ) 

2 Standards of School Provision. (Based on discussions with both 

Education Authorities concerned and normally accepted 
standards.) 

3. Existing Educational Facilities, (i. e. their capacity, siting, 

suitability for retention, etc. and the Education Authority's 
plans and recommendations. This data was collated from 
discussion with both Education Authorities. ) 

Factors 1 and 2 are considered more fully in the following sub-section, 
and the standards adopted and used in formulating our proposals for 
the future educational requirements of the Survey Area are shown there. 



Estimated Future Numbers of Pupils and Schools 

The 1985 target population for the Region (including both areas in 
West Lothian and Midlothian, but excluding the New Town Designated 
Area and its population) is 130, 000. This figure includes 107, 400 
persons, being the anticipated natural increase in the Region's 
existing population with an average household size by 1985 of 3. 33 
persons per household, and 22, 600 persons, being the anticipated 
number of immigrants and their natural increase with an average 
household size of 3. 99 persons per household. Combining these two 
figures gives a 1985 total of some 37, 900 households for the 130, 000 
people, or an average household size of 3.43 persons /household. 

On the basis of these figures and data supplied to us from our 
Glasgow colleagues on the age distribution of both existing and immi- 
grant population, we have calculated the number of children in the 
various age groups within the Region in 1985, as follows: 
i 5-11 years old = 17,020 
.ii 12-15 years old = 9,265 

iii 1 6-17 years old = 4, 350 



Total 30, 635 
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In age group ii the range from twelve to fifteen years of age inclusive 
has been selected to allow for the anticipated increase in the school 
leaving age from fifteen to sixteen. This increase is expected to be 
in force by 1970. Age group iil, therefore, consists of children who 
have attained school leaving age. E it is assumed that the number of 
this oldest group who will remain in school doubles from 1961 to 1985, 
(i. e. , of sixteen and seventeen year old children, 20% and 12% 
respectively attended school in 1961, and it may be assumed that by 
1985 these proportions will have advanced to become 40% and 25% 
respectively), then the above estimates may be modified as follows 
to indicate the number of school places required by 1985, viz. : 

primary school pupils (5 - 11 years) = 17,020 

secondary school pupils (12 + years) = 10, 570 

On the basis of data supplied by the Scottish Development Department, 
these figures may be further split into non-denominational and Roman 
Catholic school pupils, as follows: 



primary school 
secondary school 



Non-denominational 
12,950 (76%) 

8, 140 (77%) 



Roman Catholic Total 

4,070 (24%) 17,020 

2,430 (23%) 10,570 



From these figures for pupils and the Region's total number of house- 
holds in 1985 (i. e. 37,920), the following standards have been derived: 



1,470 households 
4, 550 households 
4, 550 households 
16,700 households 



500 non-denominational primary school 
pupils 

500 Roman Catholic primary school 
pupils 

1,000 non-denominational secondary 
school pupils 

1,000 Roman Catholic secondary 
school pupils 



The above standards have been used in determining the total number 
of school places required by the various towns in 1985, shown in 
Table 10. 1. 



Table 10. 1 sets out the probable primary and secondary educational 
facilities required by 1985 but it is necessary to draw attention to 
certain aspects of the Table. First, the calculations themselves are 
based on population ’estimates' for the year 1985, and, in order to 
built up a continuing and increasingly accurate picture of t he numoer 
of school places required within each Town Group, it will be necessary 
to revise the present population estimates at least on a quinquennia 
basis. Second, the ’average’ figures used in the calculation of school 
places will obviously be subject to correction at a more local level 
when local differences in age, family composition and religious 
character are taken into consideration. 

Finally it is necessary to mention the wave-like movement of the 
population’s age distribution and its effects, and / 

which has been proposed for each Town Group. Some Toto Groups 
have nearly reached the proposed population target as a iresutt of 
natural increase and/or immigration, so that m some cases a 
esoeciallv where there is a predominance of young families, it is 
litety 1 that a greater number of school places will be reqmred m die 
early phases of the Plan than have been P™P° s ® d H {°Ls 98 ^ d the Local 

Education AuSiority 1°S°* Led to ‘ascertain both the probable 
duration of this ’peak’ and the appropriate action required. 
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Table 10. 1 Calculations for Total Educational Facilities (Primary 
and Secondary) required by 1985 



Town Group 1985 Popula- Households Primary Secondary 
tion Target 3.43 p.p.h. (streams) (1000 pupils) 







by 1985* 


N.D. 


R.C. 


N.D. 


R.C. 


Bathgate 

Broxburn/ 


22, 500 


6,550 


9.0 


3.0 


1.44 


0. 39 


Uphall 


20,000 


5,830 


8.0 


2. 5 


1. 28 


0. 35 


Armadale 


10, 000 


2,920 


4.0 


1. 3 


0.64 


0. 17 


Whitburn 


10,000 


2,920 


4.0 


1. 3 


0.64 


0. 17 


Fauldhouse 


6, 000 


1,750 


2.5 


1.0 


0. 38 


0. 10 


Blackburn 


15,000 


4, 380 


6.0 


2.0 


0.96 


0. 26 


Winchburgh 

Kirkliston/ 


5, 000 


1,460 


2.0 


0.6 


0.32 


0.09 


Newbridge 


3, 500 


1,020 


1. 5 


0.4 


0. 22 


0.06 


Ecclesmachan 
West Calder/ 


2, 000 


580 


0.5 


0. 2 


0. 13 


0.03 


Polbeth 
Mid and East 


13, 000 


3,790 


5.0 


1.7 


0.83 


0. 23 


Calder 


15, 000 


4,380 


6.0 


2.0 


0.96 


0. 26 


Addiewell 


8, 000 


2,330 


3.0 


1.0 


0.51 


0. 14 


New Town* 


100, 000 


25, 100 


49,0 


16.0 


7. 30 


2. 40 


Total 


230, 000 


63,010 


100.5 


33.0 


15.61 


4. 65 


* New Town 


average 


household size by 


1985 = 


3.99 (5) 





Note: Under the present provision of the Education Act, a ’stream 1 

is taken as being seven normal classrooms plus one special classroom 
for backward children. The maximum permissible number of pupils 
per teacher is forty -five for normal pupils and twenty-five for backward 
pupils. This means that a one -stream school has a maximum 
capacity of 340 pupils. By reducing the number of pupils per class 
to a more manageable 30 - 32, however, the optimum capacity of a 
one-stream school may be 250 pupils and that of a two- stream school, 
500 pupils. This optimum figure has been used in calculating the 
streams required by 1985 as shown in Table 10. 1. 

PROPOSALS 

Nursery Schools 



"Under the Act of 1946, it became the duty of Education Authorities 
to provide education in nursery schools and classes where sufficient 
children, where parents desire such education for them, could be 
enrolled to form a school or class of a reasonable size. " (6) In 
Volume I of this Report (7) an estimate has been made for the number 
of nursery school places required hy 1986. This is a very conserva- 
tive estimate and suggests that by 1986 provision might be made for 
only 470 pupils or one pupil to every 490 persons. In the proposals 
for the new town of Hook, it was suggested that nursery school places 
might be provided on the basis of one pupil to every twenty-five 
persons. (8) 

In proposing suitable standards, reference has been made to the 
recommendations of the Recreation Planning Advisory Committee 
(Chapter 13) where it has been suggested that four acres of children's 
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park space should be allocated for every 2, 500 persons. Because of 
the current situation where the nursery school bmlding programme 
is subordinated to the more pressing needs of primary and secondary 
education, it is proposed that where there is a future demand for 
nursery school facilities, sites may be taken for this purpose from 
the parks shown in the Advisory Plans. Because of their prior 
zoning as recreation spaces, these sites will be well integrated into 
the residential footpath system and the access to them will be safe 
and convenient. 

Primary Schools 

From Table 14. 1 in Volume I, it will be seen that the present number 
of primary school pupils in the Region is approximately 9, 500, while 
estimates for 1985 suggest that there may be some 17,000 primary 
school pupils in the Survey Area, excluding the New Town. The 
estimated number of primary ’streams ' required for each Town Group 
by 1985 is shown in Table 10. 1. 

In determining the number, size and location of new schools required 
within each of the various Town Groups (see Map 10. 2, and Appendix 
E, Table 10.2), we have had the full co-operation of the two County 
Education Authorities. 

It is estimated that, excluding approximately thirty-two new primary 
schools required by Livingston New Town, an additional thirty new 
primary schools (twenty three non- denominational and seven Roman 
Catholic) will be needed in the Area by 1985. This figure allows for, 
but does not include, maintaining with possible modifications about 
twenty four existing primary schools, i. e. seventeen non-denomina- 
tional and seven Roman Catholic, as well as the abandonment of about 
fifteen existing primary schools. In December 1964, there were two 
primary schools under construction within the Region: a new Roman 
Catholic primary at Polbeth and a new non-denominational primary at 
Uphall; therefore, approximately twenty-eight new primary schools 
will be needed in the Region by 1985 (excluding some thirty two new 
primary schools in the New Town). Of these, fourteen will be two- 
stream and fourteen one-stream schools. The large number of one- 
stream schools is required mainly to cater for the smaller towns in 
the Survey Area. Of the thirty-two new primary schools required 
by the New Town of Livingston, thirty-one will be two-stream and 
one may be a one-stream school. 

The total of all new primary schools for both New Town and Region 
is therefore as follows :- 

two-stream primary = 45 

one-stream primary = 15 

Total 60 

Secondary Schools 

From Table 14. 1 in Volume I, it will be seen that there are approx- 
imately five thousand secondary school pupils in the Region, and it is 
estimated that by 1985 there will be some 10, 500 secondary school 
pupils in the Region, in addition to 9, 500 in the New Town Designated 
Area (see Table 10.1). The estimated number of pupils in each Town 
Group in 1985 is shown in Table 10. 1. These estimates are based 
upon the standards assumed and previously explained. 

Apart from Kirkliston and Ecclesmachan, all the regional Town Groups 
support some form of secondary school facilities. Because 
there are fewer Roman Catholic pupils, Roman Catholic secondary 
school facilities can only be provided at four of the twelve Town 
Groups, in addition to those required in the New Town of Livingston Both 
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Local Education Authorities have extensive proposals and construction 
programmes for these schools. New senior secondary schools are 
nearing completion at Bathgate and West Calder. Another senior 
secondary school is under construction at Armadale and work on two 
more will commence shortly at Whitburn and Blackburn. 

Including the three schools now under construction at Bathgate, 

West Calder and Armadale, eight senior and six junior secondary 
schools will be required in the Region by 1985 apart from the ten 
senior secondary schools required in the New Town. Three existing 
senior secondary schools (Broxburn, St. Mary’s, Bathgate, and West 
Calder High) will be retained, but ten other existing schools providing 
secondary education will be abandoned (see Appendix E, Table 10. 1). 

The total number of new secondary schools for both New Town and 
Region by 1985, excluding the three already under construction, is 
therefore as follows :- 



senior secondary schools 


= 15 


junior secondary schools 


= _6_ 


Total 


21 



Further Education 

A Technical College nearing completion at Bathgate will provide 
facilities which are now provided for the Survey Area by Edinburgh 
and Falkirk. This College will provide for approximately one 
hundred and fifty full-time and eight hundred and sixty part-time 
students. 



Volume I (9) suggests that it is improbable that this College will be 
able to meet the needs of the Survey Area for very long since it was 
originally planned to cater for the existing regional population of 1964. 
Additional technical college facilities for the increase m regional 
population must therefore be provided, and it is recommended that 
land for this purpose should be allocated within the New Town of 
Livingston. A site of about twenty acres will be required and this 
shodLd be located in relation to transportation facilities, and preferably 
in the New Town Centre. 



Higher Education Facilities 

Volume I of this Report (10) states that It is o^ikely toat an mstttu- 
tion of university standard will be required within the Survey Area 
because the Universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow and the Proposed 
Stirling: University are all within easy access, and because the y 
Survey g Area population will not provide enough lugb« 
entrants to warrant the establishment of a local institution. 

Based on estimates of the seventeen 

ttM^ 

within the Survey Area, it is recommended : toat a site at at ma 
£ a ^higher 

educational institution. 



Adult and Other Educational Facilities 

Adult evening classes are generally held in secondary schools and 
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the new schools planned for the period to 1985 should be adequate to 
cater for additional demands. 

In Volume I (12), attention was drawn to the need to establish adequate 
labour training facilities within the Area. While the training of 
school-leavers to take their place in commerce and industry is very 
important, some local retraining centres will also be necessary to 
cater for the large number of adult workers. It is recommended 
that Bathgate should be selected as a centre for this purpose. 

Bathgate is a favourable location, being closely associated with the 
nearby industrial complex centred on the British Motor Corporation 
factory and the equipment and teaching facilities of the New Technical 
College. 

The provision of special schools for backward and mentally handi- 
capped children is largely the responsibility of the Education 
Authorities who generally provide one classroom for backward children 
for every seven other classrooms, and it is suggested that this 
standard be maintained. Occupational centres for more seriously 
handicapped children will need to be provided in relation to the 
increase in the regional population. The Survey Area's existing 
occupational centre is situated at Midcalder in buildings which leave 
much to be desired. There is a special need for occupational centres 
to have the best possible environment with spacious grounds and 
privacy. A desirable site of some ten acres is available at Midcalder 
for this purpose and it is recommended that this be used for the 
development of a new residential occupational centre. 

Conclusions 

The most important factor to emerge from this study is the size of 
the educational building programme required for the Survey Area's 
Town Groups, as compared with that for the New Town. While the 
New Town will ultimately accept about sixty to seventy thousand 
immigrants, and grow from a few thousand in 1961 to one hundred 
thousand by 1985, the surrounding Survey Area (with an intake of 
only 22,600 immigrants) will increase from about eighty thousand in 
1961 to one hundred and thirty thousand by 1985. On the basis of 
these figures, it might be supposed that most of the educational 
building programme would be concentrated in the New Town. This, 
however, is not the case, for the existing schools in the Town Groups 
require almost complete replacement and the Local Education 
Authorities had a major rebuilding programme in hand before the 
designation of the Livingston Growth Area. The present comprehensive 
plan for regional growth has necessitated a complete re-appraisal of 
educational development programmes, which must now be divided 
almost equally between the needs of the New Town and those of the 
remainder of the Region. 
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SECTION 2 : HEALTH FACILITIES 
Introduction 



This Section deals with the two main Health Services provided within 
the Survey Area; a. Hospital, Medical and Institutional Facilities: and 
b. Health and Welfare Services. It surveys existing conditions and 
makes proposals for additional facilities required to serve the 
increased regional population. 

SURVEY 

a Hospital Services, Medical, and Institutional Facilities 

Hospital services within the Region are operated by the Scottish Home 
and Health Department and are run by the South-East Scotland Regional 
Hospital Board. West Lothian County facilities are administered 
through the West Lothian (Bangour) Hospital Management Committee, 
and Midlothian County facilities through the Edinburgh Central Office. 

Hospitals 

At present, there are three hospitals in the Survey Area, each 
controlled by the West Lothian (Bangour) Hospital Management 
Committee. These are: 

Ban g our Hospitals. One of the largest hospitals in south- 

east Scotland, it provides a full range of hospital services for general, 
specialist and mental patients. The General Hospital has 616 beds, 
while the Bangour Village Hospital (Mental) has 1, 116 beds (13) . At 
the 1961 census, the resident population of Bangour Hospitals was 
about 1,700 (staff and patients), and it has been estimated that there 
would be a day-time staff population of about 850. This figure 
includes day-help staff. Before the designation of the New Town at 
Livingston, the Hospital Board was planning to replace the General 
Hospital on a site probably in Bathgate. It has now been agreed that 
this new General Hospital will be sited at the Livingston Town Centre. 
At the time of writing, the New Town Corporation has plans for a 600 
bed hospital which will require a staff of over 1, 000. It is intended 
to commence construction on this project by 1970 and a twenty-five 
acre site has been reserved for this purpose. It was intended 
originally that this new hospital would replace Bangour, thus making 
expansion of the existing geriatric and mental hospital facilities 
practicable there. 

Tipp e thill Hos p ital. This hospital of 76 beds is situated to 

the north of Whitburn and is used at present for the treatment of 
both general and chronically ill patients. 

Dr umshor eland Hospital. This hospital lies to the south-east 

of Broxburn and provides 35 beds for general patients. 

Nursing Homes, Homes, Other Institutions and Servic es 

There are homes and institutions catering for the welfare of various 
sections of the community in both Counties, although the majority and 
more diverse of these services are provided in Edinburgh, thus serv- 
ing the greatest population. These include nursing homes, 
mental homes and homes for the physically handicapped. One 
institution within the regional boundary is : 
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T, inburn Home. A home for the war-blinded, situated near 

Wilkieston, which is administered by the Royal Blind Asylum and 
School Board. 

Ambulance Services. The ambulance service is the responsi- 

bility of the Regional Hospital Board. The headquarters are in 
Edinburgh, but ambulances are provided at three centres within the 
Region: Dechmont, Fauldhouse and West Calder. 



General Practitioners and Others 

Doctors. The present ratio for Scotland is about 1:2,000 

population and the 1961 Annual Report of the Scottish Medical 
Practices Committee stated that in their opinion all areas in Scotland 
were adequately served by doctors. There are doctors in fourteen 
centres within the Region and, assuming an existing population of 
about 70,000, this would make the ratio for the Region 1:2,100. 



Dentists The ratio of family dentists (on the Executive 

Council's list) to population in the Lothians mid Peebles Executive 
Council area is about 1:5,900 (14). Scotland’s figure is 1.4,900 
It is felt that a ratio of 1:4, 500 is desirable and that therefore the 
existing number of dentists in the Area is approximately fivestaort. 
Dentists practise in the following seven centres m the Ee S™“' h 
Bathgate - 3, Armadale - 1, Whitburn - 1, Fauldhouse - 2, Stoneyburn 
- 1, Broxburn-Uphall - 2, and West Calder - 1. 

Chemists The ratio of retail chemists to population m the 

Executiv e Council Area is 1:3, 270. Scotland's figure is 1:3, 180 and 
this provision is therefore adequate. 



b Health and Welfare Services 

In addition to the Health Services provided by the tegitma 1 Hospital 
Board and general practitioners, the two County Connells as _Lo c 
Authorities are responsible for a comprehensive range i of ^‘atutory 
health functions, which include the care of mothers ? { 

children, midwifery health visibly home nmsig premie 

illness, the home help service, health education and cerium a p 
of mental health. 

Ss “lESisBi ss jssuss. 

Old Peo ple’s Homes. 

is situated near Polbeth. It was opened in 195b and is^am 
Midlothian County Council, ^mondvale, near Blackburn, is 
people's home administered by West Lothian. 

School Health Service. ? bo ?J?!!liff®l™Hi e ^dical! y dental 

comprehensive school health service County I he Llth 
and health visiting staff. As a result o £ preventive 

defects in children are diagnosed at an early stage an y 
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measures taken. School meals are provided in infant and primary 
schools, and in some cases are delivered by 'schools meals' 
distribution centres. In due course this service is to be abandoned 
as each school is equipped with kitchen facilities. 

Other Services. The two Councils also provide other services, 

such as domiciliary midwives, home nursing sisters and health visitors, 
many of whom have cars. A special health visitor deals solely with 
cases of tuberculosis, and mobile radiography units are used for early 
detection of the disease. 

PROPOSALS 

Hospital and Medical Services 

Based on Table 14. 2, Volume I, (15), the additional population in the 
Survey Area by 1985 of some 150,000 persons would require the 
following hospital beds: 



Acute beds 


@ 


2 . 5/thousand = 


375 


Maternity beds 




0. 69/thousand = 


120 


Geriatric 


@ 


1. 60 /thousand = 


240 


Mental 


@ 


1. 60/thousand = 


240 



Assuming that the proposed Livingston General Hospital would replace 
the existing Bangour General Hospital and that the disused facilities 
at Bangour would allow for the expansion of the geriatric and mental 
services, it would appear that the expansion planned for the Region 
will generate the need for a further 500 general hospital beds. These 
estimates are based on ratios derived from the White Paper 'Hospital 
Plan for Scotland’ (16). 

To some extent, it may be possible to offset the increased needs of 
the Region by rationalising the needs of the areas served by the 
hospitals in east central Scotland. However, should a further 
hospital be required in the Survey Area, this should be sited at 
Bathgate. 

Estimates of the numbers of additional medical and dental staff required 
by the increase of population in the Survey Area are given in Chapter 
14, Volume I. Li physical planning terms, these essential services 
do not require specific land use allocations, because most doctors and 
dentists will require little more than normal surgery facilities. Where 
groups of doctors and dentists combine to provide medical centre 
facilities in town centres, provision for their needs has been included 
in proposed land requirements set out in Section 3 of this Chapter 
(Shopping and Central Area Provision). 

Health and Welfare Services 



The provision and expansion of health and welfare services to meet 
the needs of the Region's increasing population is a matter which must 
be resolved largely by both Counties. Generally, the facilities in the 
old towns are good, but the concentration of new population in 
Livingston New Town will require special measures if facilities are to 
be provided in phase with population growth, and maternity and child 
welfare clinics for example may have to be provided initially in schools. 

The 1985 build-up of population in the Town Groups, although not great, 
will require the expansion of some facilities and the addition of others. 
Maternity and child welfare clinics will be needed by the young 
immigrant population and their provision should be treated as a matter 
of priority. 
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Summary of Proposals 



The report on hospital facilities is concerned with the replacement of 
the General Hospital at Bangour by a new General Hospital at 
Livingston. The additional population proposed far the Region in 
1985 will require the provision of approximately 500 extra beds. 
Whether this demand can be met by existing programmes is a matter 
to be determined by the Scottish Home and Health Department in 
conjunction with the local Hospital Boards, but should it be found 
necessary to provide any facilities in addition to those already 
planned, it is recommended that they should be established at 
Bathgate . 

It is emphasised that the demand for the more general health and 
welfare services provided by the Local Authorities will be 
substantially increased by the youthful character of a large proportion 
of the immigrant population. It is therefore recommended that, 
where these facilities are underprovided, both Counties should acquire 
and reserve sites for these purposes at the earliest possible date. 



SECTION 3 : SHOPPING AND CENTRAL AREA PROVISION 



Int roduction 

The pattern and distribution of the Region's existing towns and their 
service centres is a result of the original industrial associations ot 
the communities. In many of the towns, residential groupings are 
closely associated with mining pit heads. Today, with the change in 
the Area's industrial bias, mines have been closed and many towns 
are ^w no longer associated with a mine. Commuter commumcatons 
have developed, 8 and following the closure of the mines many margin 
shops have been forced to close due to lack o£ , trad /' 
have been fortunate in their location on major transport r °“ te ^ and 
secondary industries have been encouraged to devel^). By this 
process Bathgate has become the regional centre for a large p 
portion of the population within the Survey Area. 

SURVEY 

A survey of existing shopping facilities within 1 the L ° th “ n ^ s ^ 
was undertaken during the first half of 1963 I . ) • recorded, 

settlement was visited and details of its shopping Board 0 f 

In classifying shops according to the various trades theBoara^i 
Trade’s Standard Classification of Retail and Servic 
used (24). 

Throughout the survey, details /an^gradtag^^^Se'according 
area of each shop and an J ’taken as being that 

to its physical condition. The sale area dg and did not inc i u de 

storage V and^off ice 6 space. ’physical condition of each shop was 

assessed according to the following scale. 

Grade 1 Shops built or extensively remodelled since 
1950. 



Older shops wUch wMh Vere^tuT "matotaito^to 
i QvfonBivfi modifications, were sun 



good physical condition. 
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Grade 3 Shops which had fallen into a state^ of disrepair; 
housisTwhich had been converted unsuccessfully “ to sl “P s > 
and other buddings of a temporary nature used as shops. 



Details of shop ownership 
classified into three main 
operative. 



and organisation were also collected and 
categories: independent, multiple and co~ 



Survey Results 

Eight hundred and twenty shops were distinguished in .this survey and 
many of them were found to group into centres of various sizes (see 
Annpnriix F Table 10. 3). The largest, Bathgate, has 171 shops, while 
thp smallest Wilkieston, has only one. A total of thirty centres were 
distinguished by analysis which also revealed Bathgate to be the regional 
shopping centre. Seven urban settlements: Armadale, Whitburn, Black 
burn Fauldhouse, West Calder, Mid and East Calder, and Broxburn/ 
Uphall were classified as small town centres; and the remainder as 
village centres. The following sub-sections briefly describe the 
shopping facilities found in each type of centre. 



Regional Centre - Bathgate 

Bathgate has 171 shops with a total shopping sales-area (^ distinct 
from total shop area which includes office and storage space) of about 
one hundred and twenty thousand square feet, which is 
the total shopping floor space provided m ] he / h , ol fi e w of 
Multiple and co-operative traders command about 65% of the town s 
total shopping sales floor area, which indicates the specialised nature 
of the shopping facilities provided. Shops within the centre have a 
larger average size than those in other centres m the Region, borne 
have as much as sixteen thousand square feet of sales-area, while the 
average size of shop throughout the whole town is nine hundred square 
feet. The average size of shop (sales-area) throughout the Region is 
only three hundred square feet. 



The shopping centre is adjacent to the main traffic artery (A89), and 
is tending to expand into poor quality residential areas. It is close to 
an omnibus depot serving the Region with frequent buses linking with 
most of the existing towns. A haphazard mixture of land uses, 
'through' traffic, and inadequate parking facilities seriously affect the 
general quality of the centre, although a substantial number of new and 
improved commercial developments are occurring. At the time of the 
survey, 26% of shops were classified as Grade 1, 42% as Grade 2, 
and the remaining 32% as Grade 3. 



A Report published by the Bathgate Burgh Council (25) refers to a peak 
demand on Fridays and Saturdays for three hundred and twenty car 
parking spaces within the town centre which is inadequately served by 
kerb-side parking. The Report recommends vehicular-pedestrian 
separation within the centre, with provision for adequate off-street 
parking. The task of replanning Bathgate's commercial centre has 
recently been given to planning consultants. 



Small Town Centres 

In these centres food retailing space occupies 35% of the total retail 
sales floor area. The average population of the seven towns is 6,600. 
Shops are smaller than in Bathgate (average size being two hundred 
and fifty square feet sales-area) and the independent trader holds a 
strong position in their organisation and ownership (89% of all shops). 
There is a full range of convenience goods shops together with a few 
durable goods shops. 

Most of these centres are linear in form and located on either side of 
the towns' main streets. The service access to the shops is generally 
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from the main road so that service vehicles together with customer 
car parking and pedestrians combine to create chaotic traffic 
conditions. 

Village Centres 

about two hundred square perative shops using 

ESS SS? Sioii. «. ite-M 

varies a great deal, the majority are Grade 3. 

PROPOSALS 

General 

, ( , n\ ocHmatps that bv 1985 a total shop area 
Volume 1 of this Report (18 ' . r gg uir ed for the population of 

of some 2, 100,000 square feet mil Require be ing allocated 

the Region, about estimated area is intended to 

to the New Town f Livmgston This gnna^ q{ Census 

include all retail trades as defined y ^ ^ some other servlce 

of Distribution ^d other Servi^ , ^ doe£ . not include allowances 

trades (see Table H- 3 ™ Y 0 ^™' a i' ban ks, post offices, public houses, 
for other central area uoe and serv i C e stations. In this 

travel agencies, opticians, ga ges : thg centr al area functions 
Section, therefore, it is P™P^ed tp propo se land use standards for 

«» «»>■ «* 

Redevelopment schemes under “^^“"also be improved by cmtral 

£<* r ammed to meet the needs 

the increasing population. 

As the function of each tow varies o a “° r ^ ns \ th fh e S Region (par- 
illation and its location relative . w iii the facilities and land 
ticularly the New Town of Livings! :on)^ yary considerably, and^ it^^ 

meS'S^acticable to assess these requirements in 

at this stage. 

Sh0PPHlJP5£ii?-^^ ■ . „ floor area of some 

Tabie 11.8 in Volume I est * S <*L*“ ® 
y o X 0 to S Te r var e fous l Prosed 

w^i^^o account 

necessary for existing shopping ^ disrega rds 

The distribution of shopping tor ®* ® Ne w Town Centre or 
such factors as accessibility to iiW™' inS ide and outside the 
proximity to other large as 

Survey Area. Armadale, Whitburn X even beyond 1985. However, a 
remain under the used b| shopping is" In the ] order of 20%_of 

central area space acta^ly used by v latitude 1S built mto the p 
thp total central area, a fair aegie anticipated that lurtner 

posses ^making these proposale P redevelopment 

search and “aly.^^L^the centres of towns within the Region 
proposals are initiated tor me 
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Table 10. 2 Total New Shop Area (sq. ft. ) Required in Town Groups by 1985 
(see Notes) 









1985 


1963 


Existing 


Assumed 


Total 




1985 




Total 


Total 


Shops to 


50% Ex- 


New 


Town Group 


Popula- 

tion 


1985 

Popula- 

tion 


Shopping 
Area 
sq. ft. 


Shopping 
Area 
sq. ft. 


Equivalent isting 
1985 Area Retained 
sq.ft. by 1985 

sq. ft. 


Shop 
Area 
Required 
by 1985 








Note 1. 


Note 2. 


Note 3.. 


Note 4. 


sq. ft. 


Kirkliston/ 


3,500 


2.5 


12,500 


6,000 


3,000 


1,500 


11,000 


Newbridge 

Winchburgh 


5,000 


4.0 


20,000 


4,500 


2,000 


1,000 


19,000 


Broxburn/ 


20,000 


15.5 


77,500 


30,000 


15,000 


7,500 


70,000 


Uphall 

Ecclesmachan 


2,000 


1.5 


7,500 


nil 


nil 


nil 


7,500 


Bathgate 


22, 500 


17.5 


87,500 


200,000 


100,000 


50,000 


37, 500 


Armadale 


10,000 


7.5 


37, 500 


28,000 


14,000 


7,000 


30,000 


Whitburn 


10,000 


7.5 


37, 500 


36,000 


18,000 


9,000 


28, 500 


Fauldhouse 


6,000 


4.5 


22, 500 


18,000 


9,000 


4,500 


18,000 


Blackburn 


15,000 


11.5 


57, 500 


7,000 


3,000 


1,500 


56,000 


Addiewell 


8,000 


6.5 


32,500 


11,500 


6,000 


3,000 


29, 500 


Polbeth/ 


13,000 


10.0 


50,000 


28,000 


14,000 


7,000 


43,000 


West C alder 
Mid and East 
Calder 


15,000 


11.5 


57,500 


9,000 


5,000 


2,500 


55,000 






Totals 


130,000 


100.0 


500,000 


378,000 


189,000 


94,500 


405, 500 



Notes on Table 10. 2 



Note 1 The total shopping area required by 1985 has been abstracted directly 
from Table 11.8, Chapter 11, Volume I. This sales-area, therefore, 
is the product of each town's 1985 population multiplied by the factors 
given in Table 11. 8 for convenience goods shopping only. 

Note 2 The 1963 existing shopping areas have been derived from the survey 
results of J. Conner (see Appendix E, Table 10. 3). These results, 
which are expressed in terms of retail floor space, have been modi- 
fied to convert them to total shop area by allowing for 60% additional 
storage space. 

Note 3 See Chapter 11, Volume I, where it is suggested that existing areas 
should be reduced by 50% to equate existing floor space to a 1985 
equivalent. 

Note 4 The reduction factor of 50% allows for existing shops being retained 
in 1985, and others being demolished or otherwise replaced to make 
way for new development. This factor would naturally vary from 
town to town but in this study a 50:50 average figure has been 
adopted for overall calculations. 
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EXISTING SHOPPING 
FACILITIES 

(SHOWING SHOPPING POPULATION 
GAINED OR LOST BY THE 



Parking Space in Central Areas 



Traffic generated in central areas can be divided conveniently into 
five main types: shoppers visiting the central area; workers employed 
in the central area; salesmen, etc. , making essential trips to the 
central area on business; service vans making deliveries to and from 
the central area; and residents within the central area. To estimate 
standards of car parking for these types of central area users, it 
has been assumed that Saturday is the 'peak load' day. The amount 
and relationship of the types of parking space users varies according 
to the size, location, accessibility and functions which the various 
central areas and their towns fulfil. Thus Professor Buchanan (19) 
in his study of the central area of Leeds determined that the peak 
hour parking demand would be about 24, 000 spaces divided as follows : 

Shoppers 6, 600 27% 

Workers 11, 500 47% 

Essential 2, 000 7% 

Vans 4, 000 19% 

Total 24, 000 100% 

This study made no allowance for residents' car parking. 



In small towns such as those within the Survey Area it is probable 
that the proportional distribution of these estimates would vary 
considerably. A major variation would occur in type 2, 'workers 
employed in the central area' since only those persons employed in 
the distributive and service trades would require parking facilities 
in the small town centres; other types of industrial and commercial 
employment would be provided elsewhere. 

The mode of transport used by shoppers to various types of centres 
has also been estimated by Professor Buchanan (20) and he assumes 
that 64% of shopping trips to the town centre would be made by car 
(occupancy rate of 1. 3 and car park, turnover of 5 per day). 

Similar studies have been carried out within the Survey Area (17) and 
the following estimates have been derived on the assumption of a one 
car per family ownership level by 1985. 

Table 10. 3 Estimated Mode of Transport for Shopping Trips within 
the Lothians Region in 1985. 



Destination of 
Shopping Trip 


Car 


Public 

Transport 


Other 

Means 


Walk 


Total 


To Local Centre 


14% 


10% 


- 


76% 


100% 


To Regional or 


Ex -regional 
Centre 


65% 


34% 


i% 


“ 


100% 



Professor Buchanan estimated that in Leeds by 2010 A.D. 71% of all 
shopping trips would be by car, 22% by public transport, and 7% on 
foot. These estimates vary a great deal from those given in Table 
10. 3 for local shopping trips made in the Lothians Region, which no 
doubt reflect the smallness and compact nature of the Region's towns. 
In the Lothians Study (17) it was found that as the size of the town 
increased, more use was made of motorised transport. The 
estimates shown in Table 10. 3 for local shopping trips could there- 
fore be accepted as applying to towns with a maximum population of 
between 10,000 and 15,000 persons, although these figures would vary 
according to the distribution of local shops within the towns. 
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From these considerations and information derived from the 'Shopping 
in Coventry' Report (21) it is proposed that the following standards 
be adopted for the provision of car parking in central areas: 



1 Car parking space for shoppers should first be calculated at 
one thousand square feet of parking area for every thousand 
square feet of shopping sales area, then: 

2 for towns with less than 10,000 population, a further 10% 
should be added for other purposes; 

3 for towns with a population of between 10,000 and 15,000 a 
further 25% should be added for other purposes, and; 

4 for towns with a population of between 15,000 and 25,000, an 
additional 50% should be added for other purposes. 



By adopting these standards it has been possible to estimate the 
total number of car parking spaces required in the various Town 
Gkoups within the Region by 1985, and these are given in Table 10. 4. 

Table 10.4 Proposed Area of Car Parking (sq.ft.) Required in Town 
Groups by 1985 





1985 


Basic No 




Total 


Total Car 




Shopp- 


of Car 


Percentage 


1985 


Park Area 


Town Group 


ing 


Parks 


to be 


No. of 


(sq.ft). 


Area 


(300 sq. 


added 


Car 






sq. ft. 


ft. per 




Parks 






(Table 

10.2) 


car) 








Kirkliston/ 

Newbridge 


12, 500 


40 


10% 

10% 


45 

80 


13,500 

24,000 


Winchburgh 

Broxburn/ 


20,000 


70 


50% 


400 


120,000 


Uphall 


71,500 


260 


Ecclesmachan 


7,500 


25 


10% 


30 


9,000 


Bathgate 


87,500 


290 


50% 


445 


135, 500 




37, 500 


125 


25% 


160 


48,000 


Whitburn 


37, 500 


125 


25% 


160 


48,000 


Fauldhouse 


22, 500 


70 


10% 


80 


24, 000 


Blackburn 


57,500 


190 


25% 


240 


72,000 


Addiewell 


32, 500 


100 


10% 


110 


33, 000 


Polbeth/W. 

Calder 


50,000 


170 


25% 


210 


63,000 


Mid and East 
Calder 


57, 500 


190 


25% 


240 


72, 000 


Totals 


500,000 


1,655 


- 


2,200 


662,000 



Other Central Area Land Uses: Space Allocation 

The calculations for shopping areas in Volume I of this Report (22) 
did not allow for central area facilities such as banks, post offices, 
public houses, service stations, or social, recreational and civi 
buildings normally found in central areas. To make allowances for 
these additional facilities estimated areas required per head of 
population have been derived from various surveys. The 
considerable scope for variance from a standard , so that in 
application two other factors have been taken into consideration. 
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First the 'standard' needs to be modified according to the character 
and size of the centre, and, second, in some towns many facilities are 
distributed throughout the town rather than grouped together in one 
central area. Thus, while Bathgate’s Central Area Redevelopment 
proposals will maintain a large central area, allowance has been made 
for a more generous distribution of shopping facilities m the outLying 
residential areas than exists at present. In Broxburn/Uphall, where 
large-scale development is proposed, four shopping centres will be 
required by 1985, with a further centre being needed in the subse- 
quent phase of expansion. The standards are derived from a 
survey of New Town shopping centres carried out by J. Conner (17), 
and are given in Table 10. 5. 



Table 10.5 



Standard Central Area Land Use Requirements per head 
of population served 



Type of Centre 


Total Area of centre 


Comments 


Neighbourhood centre 


25 sq. ft. /person served ) 


) Shopping area is 
I normally equal to 






1 approximately one 


New Town centre 


40 sq.ft. /person served J 


I fifth of total 
) central area 



Appendix E, Table 10.4, sets out the proposed total central area land 
usage based on these standards for each of the Survey Area's towns 
for 1985. 



Proposals for the Principal Settlements in the Town Groups 

Kirkliston . No advisory plans have been prepared for the 

smaller towns like Kirkliston. The town straddles the A9, with shops 
on both frontages. It is proposed that future development be restricted 
to the south of the A9, and that urban uses to the north of this road 
be phased out. The town needs only one centre as all residents will 
be within easy walking distance of it. 

Winchburg h. All development should be restricted to the 

south of the A9, where one centre of about 2. 5 acres is proposed. 

Three local shops should be sited in the residential areas to provide 
convenient necessity shopping. 

Broxburn /U phall. Four shopping centres are proposed along 

the old through-town road to cater for the population of twenty 
thousand. Although this 1985 population will be almost as great as 
that of Bathgate, it is considered that in Broxburn/Uphall more than 
one centre should be developed, and that residents of the town should 
not be discouraged from journeying to Livingston New Town for major 
shopping. If only one centre were allowed to develop at this stage, it 
could discourage growth in Livingston New Town's centre. Two 
centres are therefore proposed, based on Broxburn, and two lesser ones 
based on Uphall. A further centre may be sited near the geographical 
centre of the expanded town when development takes place north of the 
present town in the post- 1985 period. This centre could be encouraged 
to expand to become the most important one, thereby providing an 
essential focus to the fully developed town. Major civic, educational , 
recreational and cultural facilities could also be sited in this centre. 
The retail floor space distribution figures for 1985 make allowance 
for some local shops in the residential areas. 

Ecclesmachan . It is proposed that this area be developed for 

middle-income housing with a population of two thousand. Because of 
its proximity to Broxburn/Uphall, Livingston and Edinburgh, it is 
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proposed that there should be a small centre with a general store and 
a service station. 



Bath g ate. Now the shopping centre for the Region, this town 

wilT inevitably lose some of its trade to the Livingston New Town 
centre. Also, as other nearby towns develop new centres many of the 
regional facilities now provided by Bathgate will tend to be attracted 
to the New Town where extensive and more attractive facilities will 
be available. Bathgate's town centre and many of the local shops 
require redevelopment, and the central area is already being replanned 
by the Local Authority's design consultant. Proposals for this town, 
therefore, include a more generous distribution of local shops through- 
out the residential areas, and a reduction in the total retail floor 
space within the town centre. Bathgate will continue to attract trade 
from the nearby towns of Armadale, Whitburn and Blackburn, and by 
allowing for trade generated by the increase xn its population, it would 
be reasonable to as sume that no overall loss in turnover need result 
from these proposals, although trade is expected to be concentrated 
on convenience goods. 



Armadale. The redevelopment of the town's centre is a major 

feature of the proposals shown in the Advisory Plan which include the 
distribution of some six local shops throughout the residential areas. 

Whitburn. Similar to Armadale, this town will benefit from 

the road diversionary scheme proposed in the Advisory Plan. Since 
the target population for the town is ten thousand, only one major 
shopping centre is proposed, with provision ir the distribution of 
some eight local shops within the four residential areas. 

Fanldhouse A rationalisation of the town road system 

f&H m UTh improve the town centre.. It is proposed that d °nunant 
central area be developed with provision for the distribution of three 
local shops within the residential areas. 

Blackburn Proposals by private developers are well advanced 

for tee town's new centrl and it is proposed to reroute tteough traffic 
An thp R792 to allow safe pedestrian access to the new centre. 
Proposes also allow for six local shops to be distributed within the 
residential areas. 

separate and* 

to foster social cohesion. Two local shops need to be sited in the 
outlying residential areas. 

Wes^^r/Polbeth . 

of a traffic-free centre in West C adder . and it prop ^ 

should become the major centre for this lown ur ^ lde for 

3- "rc.."d .. 

areas. 



Midcalder and E ast Calder. . m „ rtCC : h uij-v of establishing one 
centres in both towns, and the ““P 0 . all residents it is proposed to 
centre within easy walking distance o pa ch town ’ That at Midcalder 
develop the two shopping centres one .in greater 

however is planned to dommate, as e phase houslng ln the 

C n Towm C Thr P Top e os1ls a Sdl°the distribution of six local shops 
within the residential areas. 



Due to the existence of shopping 
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Summary of Proposals 



The superimposition of a large scale shopping centre at Livingston 
designed according to contemporary planning principles will have a 
considerable effect on the existing shopping facilities and future shopping 
habits of the Survey Area residents. This factor, coupled with the 
proposed expansion of the majority of Town Groups, will call for 
redevelopment of most, if not all, existing centres. At present, re- 
development proposals for four centres, Bathgate, Whitburn, Blackburn 
and Broxburn, are in hand. It is therefore proposed that each Town 
Group centre be made the subject of a redevelopment scheme which in 
principle accepts the basic concepts set out in Chapter 11 of Volume 
I for the whole Region's shopping facilities. 

Design of these shopping centres should allow for separation of 
pedestrians and vehicles in so far as their relative size reasonably 
demands this. 



In addition to the recommendations made in this Report concerning the 
actual amount of retail floor space required by each Town Group, 
sufficient land should be provided for customer car parking to ensure 
the success of the centre. 



Access to shopping centres by public transport should be facilitated to 
discourage demands for customer parking spaces. 

To make the provision of parking, public transport and shopping 
facilities more economic, and to add to the social attractiveness of the 
town centres, it is proposed that local Chambers of Commerce give 
consideration to such factors as the extension of shop trading hours, 
and in conjunction with social, commercial and industrial organisations, 
consider the possibility of staggering both working hours and pay days. 

Overall calculations of shopping provision as shown in Chapter 11 of 
Volume I, and the standards related to other associated facilities 
prescribed in this Section, are based on target populations for 1985. 
I l ls 1J es , sei ^ tial 1 ’ before, that the estimates and the standards proposed 
should be kept under constant review. 



While die proposals for central area land uses for each of the Region’s 
Town Groups make allowance for what at this time would seem to be 
the requisite number and type of facilities which should be provided 
no proposals have been made concerning civic or architectural design 
ol these centres. The data given, however, is sufficient to indicate 
the general scope and size of each centre and it is recommended that, 
m considering the further development of these centres, the Counties 
concerned should be guided by the recommendations of the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government as set out in their Planning 
Jbuiletins (zo). 
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SECTION 4 : OTHER COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

SURVEY AND PROPOSALS 

Churches 



In a postal questionnaire survey (17) sent to 2,000 regional residents, 
questions were asked concerning frequency of attendance, location of 
church visited and means of transport used. The results of this 
aspect of the survey indicated that church going was an almost 
entirely locally orientated social activity and quite a high percentage 
of respondents indicated that they attended church services at least 
once a month. 

In making provision for new churches to meet the needs of the 
increase in regional population, it is recommended that sites of one 
acre be reserved for every 5,000 additional population. 

Licensed Premises 



Details of all existing licensed premises were gathered in the survey 
of the Region's shopping facilities and allocation of land has been 
included for this use in the general space standard of 25 sq.ft, per 
person for central areas (see Section 3 of this Chapter). 

Libraries 

Both Counties have existing programmes for the provision of branch 
libraries, and it is recommended that these be extended to provide 
a central library within the Livingston New Town centre, and that 
all other Town Groups (with the exception of Ecclesmachan, Winch- 
burgh and Kirkliston) be provided with branch libraries by 1985. A 
mobile library service is at present in operation and should be 
expanded in the short term to cope with initial population increases. 
Space for these facilities has been included in the general central 
area space standard, set out in Section 3 of this Chapter. 

Other Social and Recreational Facilities 

Although no comprehensive survey was undertaken within the Survey 
Area by the physical planners, reference to the local press indicated 
extensive social and recreational activities occurring within the Area. 
Social and recreation facilities, such as dance halls, ten-pin bowling 
alleys, etc. , are normally associated with central areas and allowance 
has been made for them in the central area space standards set out 
in Section 3 of this Chapter. The Recommendations of the Recreation- 
al Planning Advisory Committee concerning the provision of a 
Community Centre for arts, crafts and social facilities is also 
emphasised (see Chapter 13). 

These facilities are normally provided at a late stage in the develop- 
ment of a new town and are not generally financed by Local 
Authorities. As for other proposals in this Report, it is strongly 
recommended that the provision of facilities for community activities 
should be given urgent attention by Local Authorities and should be 
borne in mind when town centre redevelopment proposals are being 
considered. It may then be possible either to provide a Community 
Centre out of the profits of redevelopment or to encourage private 
enterprise to combine with the Local Authority in a joint venture of 
this character. 

Burial Grounds 



Adequate facilities for this provision already exist within the Survey 
Area for present needs. For the future population of the Region, 
however, two new burial grounds will be required, and their location 
is discussed in Chapter 15. 
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SUMMARY 

Survey 

Section 1 : Education Facilities 



The County Councils are obliged to provide adequate primary, secondary 
and further educational facilities for their respective populations. 

This service accounts for 30% of the Councils’ finance. 

The existing education facilities are shown on Map 10. 1 and further 
details are given in Table 10. 1, Appendix E. These include thirty 
six primary schools with approximately seven thousand five hundred 
pupils, thirteen secondary schools with approximately five thousand 
pupils, and one technical college. New secondary schools are being 
completed at Bathgate and West Calder, one secondary school is under 
construction at Armadale, and two are planned at Whitburn and 
Blackburn. 

A Technical College is nearing completion at Bathgate for one hundred 
and fifty full time students, and eight hundred and sixty pait time 
students, and will offer courses including technical trades and 
commercial subjects. 

For university needs the Survey Area has Edinburgh Unive rsity only 
six miles to the east, and a second University is being created in 
Edinburgh with the change of status of the Heriot Watt College. In 
Glasgow, twenty miles to the west, there are two Universities, and 
recently a new University was agreed for Stirling, eighteen miles to 
the north-west. 

Adult and further education facilities are normally catered for within 
existing secondary schools. 

School provision in the Area is adequate at present, although several 
of the school buildings are out of date and require replacement. 

Prior to the designation of Livingston New Town, both County 
Authorities had plans for major re-organisation of their school 
facilities. 

Section 2 : Health Facilities 



There are three hospitals at present in the Survey Area, each under the 
control of West Lothian (Bangour) Hospital Management Committee. 
Bangour Hospital (1732 beds) is one of the largest hospitals in south- 
east Scotland, and provides a full range of hospital services for 
general, specialist and mental patients. A twenty-five acre site has 
been reserved in Livingston New Town for the replacement of the 
general hospital, providing space at Bangour for the expansion of the 
?£ s £ n f geriatric and mental hospital facilities. Tippe thill Hospital 

(/o beds) treats general and chronically ill patients. 



Other Health Services include : Limefield House, an old people's home - 
TT7 ln 1 ? urn S ome for the War Blinded; seventeen Maternity and Child 
Welfare Centres; School Health Service; Ambulance Service Home 
Nursing Sisters, etc. 



The ratio of doctors in the Area is 1:2, 100 which is adequate. 
rat /° of dentists at 1:5,900 is above the Scottish optimum figure 
1.4, 500. The ratio of chemists is 1:3, 180 and this provision is 
considered adequate. 



The 

of 



Section 3 : Shopping and Central Area Provision 

Because of Bathgate’s central location, its early development of 
secondary industries, and the establishment of train and bus services 
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serving both town and Region, it has become the regional centre 
within the Survey Area. Bathgate's own population accounted for 
only 18% of the total regional population in 1963; but Bathgate had 
45% of the Region's total shopping floor area, and captured about 25% 
of gross regional retail trade. 

The seven small town centres of the Region housed about 57% of the 
total regional population in 1963, and had only 36% of total shopping 
sales floor area. Village centres housed about 25% of the total 
regional population in 1963 (including the farming communities in the 
landward areas) and provided only about 11% of the total regional 
shopping sales floor area. Both small town and village centres 
therefore capture about 47% of gross regional trade while they have 
82% of the total regional population. In 1961 the Region lost about 
28% of its total retail trade to centres outside the Area. As about 
48% of consumer's retail expenditure is spent on food, the position of 
these service centres is clearly that of providing essential goods 
only. Bathgate as a regional centre captures some of the Region's 
durable goods trade but is not sufficiently large to offer serious 
competition to Glasgow and Edinburgh. Table 10. 3, Appendix E, 
shows the results of an analysis of the distribution of shopping floor 
space between the various towns of the Survey Area, and between each 
trade group. 

In most centres, existing development has followed a linear form, with 
town centre facilities expanding along the town's main road. Bathgate, 
Whitburn and Blackburn already have town centre redevelopment 
schemes. 

Proposals 

Section 1 : Education Facilities 

The overall school and educational building programme required, both 
in the New Town itself, and the surrounding Survey Area, is extensive. 
With regard to the individual Town Groups of the Survey Area, it is 
recommended that nominated school sites be acquired by the Local 
Authorities as early as is practicable. Only by this means will it 
be possible to establish the correct physical relationship between 
schools and residential areas. 

Section 2 : Health Facilities 

The major considerations here, in land use terms, are the proposed 
new General Hospital at Livingston and, on the basis of present 
population proposals and existing standards, the need for a further 
general hospital of about five hundred beds. As this matter is largely 
contingent upon the future of the existing Bangour Hospitals and the 
Hospital Board's views of rezoning areas to be served by these 
Hospitals, proposals at this point can be no more specific. 

Section 3 ; Shopping and Central Area Provision 

Immediate improvements could be made to most central areas by road 
diversionary schemes and pedestrian-vehicular segregation. These 
are short term proposals, however, and, in line with the overall 
regional policy of development and rehabilitation, it is recommended 
that each of the principal centres in the Town Groups be extensively 
redeveloped. Detailed standards are stated in Section 3 of this 
Chapter. 

Section 4 : Other Community Facilities 

Where these facilities are normally associated with central areas, 
space will have been included already in the overall central area land 
use proposals (see Section 3 of this Chapter), but where this is not 
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the case suitable standards have been recommended for the reserva- 
tion of land. Special attention is drawn to the provision of social 
and recreational buildings, as it is felt that early expansion and estab- 
lishment of these facilities would do much to create a strong community 
spirit, not only in the townships concerned, but throughout the whole 
Survey Area and the New Town. 
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Chapter 11, UTILITY SERVICES 



INTRODUCTION 

Utility Services have been studied in four parts and are presented in the 
following order: 1 ELECTRICITY SUPPLY, 2 GAS SUPPLY, 

3 WATER SUPPLY, 4 SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

Methods of treatment and disposal of wastes are presented in APPENDIX F. 
A Summary of the Survey and Proposals for each service is given at 
the end of the Chapter, 
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1 ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 



Introduction 



The supply of electricity in Scotland is the responsibility of two Boards: 
the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board serves the area lying north 
and west of a line from the southern end of Loch Lomond to the Firth of 
Tay; the South of Scotland Electricity Board serves the rest of Scotland. 
The North Board's area extends to approximately twenty- two thousand 
square miles, with a population of just over 1, 000, 000. The South 
Board's area extends to approximately eight thousand square miles, and 
includes Central Scotland and the Lothians Region, with a population of 
more than 4, 000, 000. Each Board is autonomous and is responsible for 
the generation and supply of electricity in its own area; both Boards are 
under the general control of the Secretary of State. 

On 21st March, 1961, C. H. Mackenzie was appointed by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland to "review the arrangements for generating and 
distributing electricity in Scotland, having regard to: (i) the availability 
and cost of hydro-electric power and of other sources of electricity, 

(ii) the rate of increase in the demand for electricity, and (iii) the needs 
of the remoter areas; and to make recommendations". The Report was 
submitted on 7th September, 1962. 

The principal findings of the Mackenzie Report were: 

a By 1975, maximum demand in Scotland is likely to have 
risen to about seven thousand seven hundred MW from 
about three thousand MW in 1961 (Table One, page sixteen), 
b Potential supplies of coal in Scotland are sufficient to 

sustain a new large coal-fired station of two thousand/two 
thousand five hundred MW (para. 57). 
c Apart from hydro-electric projects already authorised, 
under present conditions, water might be expected to 
contribute four hundred MW of Scotland's additional 
electricity requirements (para. 65). 
d Further generating capacity of about five thousand MW 

will need to be authorised between now and 1975 (para. 142). 

The demand for electricity is expected to rise. The Mackenzie 
Committee asked the North and South Boards to estimate the level of this 
demand in Scotland over the next ten to fifteen years, and to give a year 
by year estimate up to 1970. 

The total unit sales in the South Board over the last six years increased 
by sixty- six per cent. The trend is -expected to continue, anticipating 
an increase in unit sales by 1970 of one hundred and three per cent over 



The generating plant output in Scotland at the end of 1961 totalled two 
thousand, eight hundred and fifty-eight MW. Additional output capacity 
of two thousand, six hundred and seventy-two MW has been authorised 
which, when account is taken of the two hundred and forty- nine MW plant 
due to be retired, will bring the aggregate of output capacity up to five 
thousand two hundred and eighty-one MW at the end of 1968. 

With the addition of supplies from Hunterston Nuclear Power Station in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, in relation to the size of her population, will be 
consuming more nuclear electricity than any other country’ in the world. 
Because of slow progress in the building of Hunterston, the second half of 
the Kincardine Power Station (four hundred MW) was brought forward to 
provide an adequate supply by 1963. 

At the time of completion of the Mackenzie Report construction had begun 
on the one thousand, two hundred MW coal-fired station at Cockenzie East 
Lothian, which will be fully operative by 1968. Construction had also 
begun on a slurry burning station at Methil, Fife (sixty MW). This is due 
to open in 1965/66. 
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According to the estimates, in order to meet the demand of 1975, 
further generating plant with an output capacity of about three thousand 
MW would be needed. By 1980 a further two thousand MW together with 
replacement capacity for the plant to be retired between 1975 and 1980, 
would be required. Potential supplies of coal in Scotland would be 
sufficient to sustain a new coal-fired station of two thousand/two 
thousand five hundred MW. 

In August 1963 the S.S.E.B. announced the location of a new 2400 MW 
c oal- fired generating station at Longannet, Fife. The Longannet 
Generating Station is expected to start producing electricity in 1969. 

Electricity Service and the Lothians Region 

The Lothians Region forms part of the Bathgate District of the Stirling 
Area of the South of Scotland Electricity Board. The northern part of 
West Lothian, i.e. Bo’ness and Linlithgow, is served by thirty- three 
thousand volt and eleven thousand volt systems which are fed from the 
Grangemouth grid sub- station. Large or small supplies are available 
to any industrial site in these localities at eleven thousand volts or 
four hundred and fifteen volts according to the needs of the consumer. 

The County of West Lothian has a grid sub- station located between 
Armadale and Bathgate, and a new grid sub-station will be established 
in 1966 south of Broxburn. The coal and fireclay industries at 
Bathgate, Armadale, Whitburn, Fauldhouse and Blackburn are served by 
the Bathgate grid sub- station. Here supplies are taken direct from 
the grid and offered at 11, 000 volts or 415 volts and there are adequate 
power resources. New industries in the north-east of Livingston and 
in Newbridge will be served by the Broxburn grid sub- station. Very 
large consumers can be served by the 33, 000 volts systems which 
radiate from the two grid sub- stations and step down to 11, 000 volts 
wherever required. The Bathgate grid sub- station also provides 
33, 000 volts supplies to Midlothian. 

The 275 KV Super Grid (see Map 11. 1). If a sub-station were required, 
it would cost £750, 000. 

The 132 KV Grid (see Map 11.1). One or two sub- stations would be 
required (each about one and a half or two acres) near the load centre. 
Cost would be approximately £250, 000 each, with line costs at about 
£12, 000 per mile. 

The 33 KV system will require five to six sub-stations each being about 
one hundred feet square and costing £70, 000 excluding the expense of 
distribution cabling. They should therefore be located within the 
consumer area. 

The remainder of the Distribution System supplies domestic users at a 
charge of approximately £65 per house, rising to £80 per house in the 
case of all-electric centrally -heated houses. This allows for one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred 11 KV sub- stations, which may be located within 
buildings, as in the case of multi- storey flats. 

In 1961, the domestic consumer accounted for thirty- seven per cent of 
sales in the South of Scotland Electricity Board’s area. The number of 
domestic consumers has increased at an average rate of 21, 610 a year. 
The most important single factor in increasing prospective consumption 
is in the building of all- electric houses. In the South Board's area, it is 
estimated that fifty per cent of all Local Authority houses under 
construction will be entirely dependent upon electricity. The Board 
estimates that occupiers of all-electric houses consume ten thousand to 
twelve thousand units per annum, which is about five times the present 
average individual domestic consumption. Industrial consumers account 
for forty-two per cent. The rate of growth of consumption over the 
period 1955 to 1961 was thirty-two per cent. 
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The disposition of the grid system at present, relative to the Region, can 
supply sufficient power to cater for an increase in population of two 
hundred thousand. 

Negotiations are proceeding to place underground all cables in the 
Livingston New Town area, but so far agreement has been reached in 
respect only of circuits up to, and including 11, 000 volts. This agreement 
does not extend to the Survey Area where the Board will not yield their 
rights to erect overhead circuits wherever they choose, subject to planning 
permission and wayleaves. 

General Principles 



Electricity cannot be stored in any worthwhile quantity. It has, therefore, 
to be produced and supplied as and when it is needed by the users. Users' 
requirements vary throughout the day, the week, the month and the year. 
Collectively, requirements reach a maximum for fairly short periods 
during the morning and afternoon of winter weekdays. At other times in 
winter days, and during winter nights and weekends, the demand is 
smaller. At other seasons, while following the same daily and weekly 
pattern, demand tapers off until it reaches its lowest point about July. 

An authority supplying electricity in accordance with the statutory 
regulations must be prepared to satisfy the demand, whatever it may be, 
at anv time throughout the year. Sufficient generating transmission and 
distribution plant capacity must be available therefore to meet the winter 
peak demand and provide a margin for breakdown. 



Quantitatively, therefore, the main operational problems of the 
electricity supplier are to provide generating plant to meet the winter 
peak demand (with the appropriate margin), and year by year to obtain 
enough fuel to produce the amount of electricity required by users. The 
supplier must also provide a transmission and distribution system for 
users. 



Proposals 

Two factors which affect plans for the supply of electricity in the Region 
are: 

a the policy of Livingston Development Corporation and of the 

County Councils of Midlothian and West Lothian with regard to 
the electric heating of houses; 

b the location and type of industry throughout the Region. 



The South of Scotland Electricity Board should, therefore, be informed 
of any policy decisions on these matters at an early stage. 

The anticipated increase in demand for electricity in the Region suggests 
a corresponding increase in overhead cables distributing the supply. 
Whether additional cables are routed overhead or underground is 
primarily a matter of economics. An overhead two hundred and seventy- 
five KV double circuit can cost £27, 000 per mile, compared with 
£400, 000 per mile for underground routing. Nevertheless, consideration 
should always be given to laying cables underground wherever the 
amenities of an urban area are affected. 



The total unit sales in S. S. E. B. »s area increased by sixty-six per cent 
over the last six years; this increase is expected to reach one hundred 
and seven per cent by 1970. These are staggering figures, which will 
intensify the problem of overhead cables. Careful consideration of the 
design and location of transmission lines is essential. 
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In general, the line of the Super Grid has been routed through rural areas 
but, in order to link generation points to consumer areas, shorter areas 
have to be traversed. In many cases this has necessitated the penetration 
of the towers into urban areas with considerable damage to amenity. It 
is therefore proposed that the following basic rules evolved by Sir William 
Holford should be kept in mind when new transmission routes are planned: - 

a Avoid altogether, if possible, the major areas of highest 

amenity value by so planning the general route of a line 
in the first place, even if the total mileage is somewhat 
increased in consequence. 

b Avoid smaller areas of high amenity value or scientific 

interest by deviation, providing this can be done without 
using too many angle towers, i. e. the more massive 
structures which are used when lines change direction, 
c Other things being equal, choose the most direct line with 

no sharp changes of direction and thus with fewer angle 
towers. 

d Choose tree and hill backgrounds in preference to sky 

backgrounds wherever possible; and when the line has 
to cross a ridge secure this opaque background as long 
as possible; and cross obliquely when a dip in the ridge 
provides opportunity. Where it does not cross directly, 
route preferably between belts of trees, 
e Prefer moderately open valleys with woods, where the 

apparent height of towers will be reduced and views of the 
line will be broken by trees . 

f In country which is flat and sparsely planted, keep the 

high-voltage lines as far as possible independent of 
smaller lines, converging routes, distribution poles 
and other masts, wires and cables, so as to avoid a 
concatenation of ’wirescape'. 

g Approach urban areas through industrial zones, where they 

exist; and when pleasant residential and recreational land 
intervenes between the approach line and the sub- station, 
go carefully into the comparative costs of undergrounding, 
for lines other than those of the highest voltage. 

There are substantial technical difficulties involved in planning a 
transmission route in the most economical and efficient manner. 
Nevertheless, there is scope for good planning and for careful 
consideration of alternative alignments so that the countryside is 
disturbed as little as possible. There is no doubt that any overhead 
line in an open stretch of country, and particularly in an urban area 
injures the landscape and the amenity, and wherever practicable these 
cables should be located underground. 

2 GAS SUPPLY 



Introduction 



Prior to the nationalisation of the gas industry in May 1949, gas supplies 
were obtained from individual sources of manufacture, whose owners 
were responsible for supply and distribution in their respective areas 
The quality and efficiency of distribution varied within wide limits. 



Since nationalisation, the Scottish Gas Board have pursued a policv of 
providing a supply of gas of standard quality and pressure in all these 
areas, while concentrating production on large efficient undertakings and 
supplying fuel by an integrated National Gas Grid. 



Existing Facilities in the Region 



Gas supplies for the Lothians Region are administered by the Edinburgh 

and South East Group of the Scottish Gas Board (see Map 11 2) An g 

integrated grid distribution system which will cover four thousand square 
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miles of central Scotland is expected to be completed by 1965. The grid 
line from Dundee to Ayr was completed in 1963, being supplied by the 
production plants at Westfield and Provan. A spur to the production plant 
at Granton, Edinburgh, is taken from the Dundee- Ayr grid line at 
Shieldhill, by Falkirk, which supplies gas to the eastern area of central 
Scotland. This spur passes east/west along the northern boundary of the 
Lothians Region. All gas producing plants in the Region are now closed 
down, but the units at West Calder, Broxburn, Bathgate, Fauldhouse 
and Armadale are used for storage or ’reducer governors’. 

The western part of the Region (Bathgate, Armadale, Whitburn, 
Blackburn, Blackridge, Harthill, Livingston Station, Seafield, East 
Whitburn, Fauldhouse, Longridge, Stoneyburn and West Calder) is linked 
by the old distribution grid and is heavily overloaded. The gas is supplied 
from the Super Grid by a spur to Armadale which is the governor station. 

The eastern part of the Region (Winchburgh, Kirkliston, Broxburn, 

Uphall and Dechmont) is supplied direct from Granton, Edinburgh. This 
is also overloaded. 

The following villages have no gas supply: Bridgend, Phil pstoun/Pardovan, 
Ecclesmachan, Threemiletown, Uphall Station, Pumpherston, Midcalder, 
East Calder and Polbeth. 



The Scottish Gas Board are at present designing a direct link from the 
Super Grid to supply the British Motor Corporation and the residential 
expansion at Bathgate, but the Board has no plans to enlarge the existing 
distribution grid or to extend it to the villages at present without a gas 
supply. 

Proposals 

A complete review of the gas supply system for the Region should be 
undertaken at the earliest stage so that programming of supply can be 
related to urban and industrial development. 

3 WATER SUPPLY 



Introduction 



Industrial development taking place in Scotland requires considerable 
expansion of water supply. 



A Working Party, set up in 1960 to assess the future demand for water in 
the Central Industrial Belt of Scotland and to examine possible sources of 
supply, has advised the Secretary of State for Scotland that the Loch 
Lomond Scheme is sound and economical. 



The Consulting Engineers (Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, 18 Woodside Crescent 

Shom° W to V 3 T ep0 if t r d fav ° urabl y 011 the technical aspects of the proposed ’ 
t0 ‘ ap Loctl Lomond and the Secretary of State accepted their 
mnnfr^fH nda is 11 ' P 16 In ‘ erlm Joint Committee of local authorities 
wort sc . 1 ?® me prepared a draft Water Order, and preliminary 

work has started with a view to implementation of the scheme. ” 

There is a water scheme in hand at West Water, Peeblesshire to 
supplement the supply to the Almond Valley and Livingston New Town 
m advance of the Loch Lomond supply. Livingston new town, 



Existing Water Supply in the Lothians Region 



For water supply distribution purposes the Lothians Region can be 
regarded as being divided into three areas: western half of West Lothian- 
eastern half of West Lothian; the Calders district of Midlothian. ’ 



SrjSl nCip H S0Ur 'r eS 1 . of water suppI y are at Baddinsgill, Peeblesshire 
Forestburn Lanarkshire, Morton, Midlothian, and Bee Craigs and 
Lochcote, West Lothian. 5 
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The Lothians Region is served by two Water Authorities (see Map 11.3): 
Edinburgh Corporation, responsible for Midlothian County; and West 
Lothian Water Board, responsible for West Lothian County, and for 
Livingston New Town. 

The existing integrated system of reservoirs, water storage tanks and 
water mains under the operation of West Lothian Water Board has been 
designed to enable supplies to be taken from any of the four major 
reservoirs to any part of the County according to the demand and is 
capable of relieving any emergency situation. 

With the increase in demand for water, the need for an additional 
source of supply and a more efficient system of distribution became 
necessary and the Water Board was initiated to organise this. The 
first major task of the Board was to implement the technical proposals 
formulated by West Lothian County Council, prior to the formation of 
the West Lothian Water Board. This included the construction of a new 
impounding reservoir near the existing Baddinsgill Reservoir in 
Peeblesshire and the improvement of the network of watermains and 
water storage tanks in the County. 

Site works started on the new West Water Reservoir in September, 1962. 
The complete scheme will cost £3m, and is expected to be operating by 
1967. To augment existing supplies as soon as possible, the Board 
constructed a burn intake to the Baddinsgill Reservoir during Phase One, 
which will provide an additional 600, 000 gallons per day. This new 
supply of water will be brought to the filters at Pate shill and from there 
into the County distribution system. 

The existing water supplies and those proposed from other sources to 
serve the needs of the Region should be fully utilised by 1967 by the 
increase in industry and population. From 1967, additional demand 
must be met by the projected Loch Lomond Scheme. 

Schemes in Process of Implementation 



West Lothian Water Board has calculated domestic water requirements on 
the basis of fifty gallons per head per day: ten gallons per head per day 
higher than the average consumption in industrial areas of Scotland. 

The needs of industry have been calculated at forty gallons per head per 
day of population, this being a standard method of establishing the 
probable combined needs of residents and industry. By 1985, the total 
requirements of the Region, with a population of 230, 000, would amount 
to approximately twenty million gallons per day (20 m. g. d. ) 

The additional water required in the Region will be supplied from two 
main sources: the first principal source is the Water Board’s present 
undertakings at Baddinsgill and West Water; the second is the projected 
Loch Lomond Scheme. Water from the two parts of the first source will 
mix at the Pateshill Filter Station, and the maximum output of this 
filter station will 6 m. g. d. Of this quantity, even after the completion of 
the first phase of the Loch Lomond Development, 1 m. g. d. will still be 
required to serve Fauldhouse and higher levels of Armadale, Bathgate 
and Bangour. Of the remaining 5 m. g. d. some will almost certainly be 
required in the West Calder area and it has been assumed that only 
4. 7 m. g. d. will be supplied to Livingston New Town. It is proposed 
that water from Pateshill be fed into two service reservoirs, one of 
2 m. g. capacity at Dechmont Law, and a second of 1 m. g. capacity 
near Balgreen, and that this water will supply the high level parts of 
the New Town. Two additional tanks will supply the lower levels of the 
New Town. 

The overall total demand for the New Town is estimated at approximately 
11m. g. d. of which 5. 5 m. g. d. will be required from the Loch Lomond 
Scheme. The Loch Lomond Scheme is the result of a study started in 
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1961 at the request of the Secretary of State for Scotland. Representatives 
from the Scottish Development Department and the water authorities of 
Dunbarton County Council, Kirkintilloch Town Council, Lanark County 
Council, Stirling County Council, Stirlingshire and Falkirk Water Board 
and West Lothian Water Board formed a Working Party to investigate 
possible schemes which would meet the rapidly growing domestic and 
industrial demands for water in Central Scotland. The Secretary of 
State has approved the scheme proposed by this Working Party. Briefly, 
the Scheme consists of controlling the natural rise and fall of Loch 
Lomond and pumping the water thus made available to a central point 
near Torrance in Stirlingshire. 

Up to 100 m. g. d. will be pumped and treated at Torrance, and will be 
suitable for domestic and industrial use. The Scheme allows for vast 
reserves to be readily available for Cumbernauld New Town and Livingston 
New Town and for industrial expansion. 



At present, it is understood that water from the Loch Lomond Scheme to 
serve the Region will be piped to a large storage reservoir in .the 
Eastcraigs area, west of Armadale. From this point mains will be laid 
to carry the water to its final destination within the Region. If progress 
on the Loch Lomond Scheme is smooth and uninterrupted, it may be 
possible to start work on all sections of the Scheme in the Spring of 1966, 
Construction is likely to take two and a half years to complete. 

Proposals 

The Technical Officers concerned with water supply in the Region should 
continue to co-operate in a joint effort to ensure that water supplies be 
designated and provided in accordance with the planned urban and 
industrial development of the Region. 

There is continuing pollution of the Region's rivers, caused by 
the leaching of iron from bing material. This is considerably higher 
where bings are adjacent to rivers, and it increases when the bing is 
disturbed by quarrying or by other mechanical movement. The oldest 
bings have had iron and other toxic chemicals leached from them by the 
action of rain, and, if undisturbed, they do not create a serious problem. 

In certain cases, however, bings have caught fire, and efforts to subdue 
the internal combustion by pumping water on to the bing have intensified 
the pollution problem. It is believed that pollution of the sub- strata water 
is continuing by underground leaching from the inundated shale mines. 

This is a serious situation, and it is therefore proposed that the D.S.I.R. 
be asked to investigate the problem of river pollution in the Region, and 
to make recommendations on the best method of treatment. 

4 SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Introduction 

Within the Region the two main agents in the collection and treatment of 
waste are the County Councils of Mid and West Lothian. In Midlothian, 
sewerage is the concern of the County Engineers' Department, and refuse 
that of the County Cleansing and Transport Department. In West Lothian 
Landward Area, sewage and refuse disposal are managed by the Sanitary 
Inspector's Department. The Burghs within the County (Armadale, 

Bathgate, Bo' ness, Linlithgow, Queensferry and Whitburn) are 
responsible for sewerage and refuse disposal in their administrative 
areas, in addition to accepting sewage from the County landward 
development, adjacent to the burgh boundaries (see Map 11.4). 

There are ten special Drainage Districts in the Lothians Region: 

West Lothian: West Lothian County, East Whitburn and Livingston. 
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Midlothian: Breich, Loganlea, West Calder, Polbeth, 

Bellsquarry, Pumpherston, Midcalder and 
East Calder, Kirknewton. 

The following small villages have drainage systems provided by the 
County Council as a Housing Authority or by local industry: Ecclesmachan, 
Philpstoun/Pardovan, Redmill. 

Several sewerage systems have been reconstructed and several new 
sewage disposal plants have been built in the Region in the post-war 
period. A number of villages, however, continue to employ the system 
of septic tank disposal, with a possible danger to public health, and 
causing river pollution. 

The Rivers(Prevention of Pollution (Scotland) Act, 1951) defines by 
order River Purification Board areas, and the establishment of 
River Purification Boards. There is one such Board for the Lothians 
Region, the Lothians River Purification Board, which is responsible 
for the area in which flow the rivers and tributaries of the Almond, Esk, 
Tyne and Water of Leith. 



This Chapter does not deal with methods of treatment and disposal of 
wastes; this subject has been studied by Mr. J. C. Wylie, Consultant 
on Utility Services, whose report is attached in Appendix F. A summary 
of Mr. Wylie's recommendations is however included in the proposals 
forming part of this Chapter. 

Survey of Existing Facilities in the Region 

Armadale 

Improvement and enlargement of the existing sewage disposal works is 
being carried out. There is no sewage disposal works for the Landward 
Area; the sewage is discharged into the Armadale burgh system for 
treatment at the burgh sewage disposal works. 

Bathgate 

New trunk and outfall sewers have been constructed at a cost of £100, 000. 
The disposal works at Nethermuir and Couston (outside the Burgh) are to 
be enlarged and reconstructed. 



Whitburn 

A new works has been built to serve a population of 10, 000 and can be 
enlarged to serve 20, 000. 



Blackburn 

A works is being constructed inthe vicinity of Blackburn House Farm. 

This works replaces the village system which has been obsolete for many 
years. The new works is designed for a population equivalent of 25 000 
persons, including a population of 10, 000 for Blackburn and discharge 
from the industrial areas of B. M. C. and Whitehill Farm. 

Broxburn/U p hall 

The existing works serving Broxburn/Uphall, Uphall Station and Dechmont 
is overloaded and obsolete. A temporary partial treatment system 
eompnsing settlement tanks and sludge drying beds is under construction 
at Haugh Farm. This system will be replaced by a new joint sewage 
disposal scheme, planned in the vicinity of Hallyards Castle. 

East Whitburn 

This village is served by a septic tank but it is possible that a sewer will 
be laid to the new Blackburn system. 
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Fauldhouse 

A modern sewage disposal works has been provided to cater for a 
population of 6, 000. 

Seafield 

A new sewage works has been constructed to cater for a population of 
1, 400. 

Winchbur gh 

A new sewage works has been constructed to cater for a population of 
3,300. 

Ecclesmachan 

A new sewage works is required to replace the existing septic tank system. 
Lack of adequate sewage facilities restricts the development of 
Ecclesmachan. 

East Calder/Kirknewton 

A new treatment works was constructed in 1954 and a Dano refuse disposal 
plant was constructed in 1961. 

The villages situated along the Breich Valley including Polbeth, West 
Calder, Loganlea, Stoneyburn, Addiewell and Breich, have inadequate 
sewage facilities to meet their future requirements. There is a proposal 
to link most of these villages to the Livingston New Town sewage 
treatment works by one trunk sewer. 

Planned Facilities in the Region 

There are two principal areas in the Region which will require new 
facilities to cater for their future needs: Broxburn/Up hall area, and 
Livingston New Town/Breich Valley area. These areas have been 
investigated and schemes have been proposed which will cater for future 
needs as outlined by the Consultants. 

Broxburn/Uphall area 

Midlothian and West Lothian County Councils have agreed to construct 
a new sewage disposal works to serve communities in both Counties 
(i.e. Ratho, Ratho Station and Newbridge in Midlothian; Broxburn and 
Kirkliston in West Lothian), and also to serve industrial projects in 
this area. Construction on this joint scheme is expected to commence 
by January 1966, and it should be in partial operation by December 1966, 
and it should be in partial operation by December 1966. On completion 
of this joint scheme the temporary works at Haugh Farm will be retained 
for treatment of storm water. 

Livingston New Town/Breich Valiev area 

A new sewage treatment works is planned near East Calder on the East 
Mill site (on the south bank of the River Almond between Midcalder and 
East Calder) and partly across the Almond to the north on the lands of 
Pumpherston Farm. This works will serve Livingston New Town East 
Calder, Midcalder, Pumpherston, Polbeth/West Calder and possibly 
Loganlea, Addiewell and Breich. The works can be constructed in three 
equal stages for an ultimate population of 134, 000 persons, with 
corresponding provision for industry. 



The proposals are based on preliminary information from the Regional 
Consultants on population, and the draft proposals for residential and 
industrial development in the environs of Livingston New Town outlined 
m April 1964; Midlothian officials’ general acceptance of the foregoing- 
West Lothian's possible needs, and Livingston Development Corporation's 
? re P° rt on Planning proposals (the Draft Master Plan, November 
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This sewage treatment works will be fed by two main sewers: the main 
Almond Valley sewer (with branch sewers serving the New Town)- and 
the sewer serving the Breich Valley/West Calder area. The latter would 
replace existing inadequate disposal arrangements in the area and would 
connect to the sewers of Livingston New Town and the New Town sewage 
treatment works. The proposed system can serve the industrial areal 
at Murieston, Brucefield Farm and Addiewell, and smaller developments 
such as that on Polbeth Farm, together with Midcalder, East Calder 
Polbeth West Calder and possibly Addiewell, Loganlea and Stoneyburn. 
Alternative schemes have been proposed for dealing with Addiewell 
Loganlea, and Stoneyburn sewage either by an extension of the West 
Calder Burn branch sewer into the proposed Addiewell industrial site 
with pumping stations to discharge the sewage from Loganlea, Addiewell 
and Stoneyburn to the head of the Breich Valley sewer, or by the 
development of a new sewage works on the site lying between the railway 
viaduct and Cuthill Bridge to replace the three works already in the area. 



Scheme One has several advantages: a substantial link sewer through a 
future industrial site will open up the area, but its cost, and the cost of 
enlarging the branch sewer down the valley of the West Calder Burn and 
along the River Almond, will be fairly high; no new sewage works will be 
necessary, thus preserving the amenity of the area; when the pumping 
stations in the Breich Valley have been established the whole area will be 
catered for and future industry will not be handicapped by having to pump 
large quantities of effluent to a sewer; the area between the Addiewell 
industrial site and West Calder would be suitable for development and, 
since sewage would be delivered to a large treatment works, the problem 
of sudden large demands could be much more readily met than would be 
possible if the sewage had to be delivered to a small sewage works. 



Scheme Two also has several advantages: sewage effluent would be 
discharged to the Breich Water and help to maintain the river flow; the 
scheme does not restrict urban development and allows for possible use 
of the valley for recreational purposes; the works can serve the whole 
area and the future Addiewell industrial site and little expenditure will be 
required until the industry arrives; and about a hundred acres of land are 
available for industrial development in the Muirhall area with an 
industrial water supply of seven hundred and fifty thousand gallons a day. 
If this area were developed for industry with a high water demand, it is 
possible that the quantity of sewage to be treated might rise to the 
equivalent of a population of 18, 000 or more. To provide for such an 
eventuality, a more spacious site for the treatment works would have 
to be found further downstream, probably on the promontory of land to 
the east of Cuthill Bridge, within the County of Midlothian. 



The decision between Schemes One and Two will depend largely on the 
types of industry which come to the Addiewell and Muirhall industrial 
sites. If the industries require only a moderate provision for sewage 
treatment, Scheme Two would be adequate. Scheme One allows for 
better provision for large water usage, and strong effluent. 

Scheme Two is likely to be cheaper, especially initially. No accurate 
estimate can be given until the Technical Officers of the Counties of 
Midlothian and West Lothian confer and arrange for the preparation of 
a comparative estimate of cost and benefit for both proposals. 

There are no planning objections to either of these Schemes. 



Proposals 

The Agencies concerned with Sewerage and Sewage Disposal should 
continue to co-operate in a joint effort to ensure that facilities be 
designated and provided in accordance with the planned urban and 
industrial development of the Region. 
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Uniform standards of waste collection, treatment and disposal should 
apply throughout the Region. 

A policy of conservation should be adopted and as far as possible the 
industrially valuable materials in the refuse should be extracted and the 
organic content processed with sewage sludge for compost production, 
and only bulky materials which cannot be reduced by any other means 
should be burned. 

Three separate refuse/sludge composting plants, each incorporating an 
incinerator for limited use, should be provided at sites to be chosen 
within the Region. 
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SUMMARY 



Survey 

1 Electricity Supply 

The Region is served by the 275 KV Super Grid, the 132 KV grid, and the 
33 KV systems. West Lothian has its own grid sub- station at Bathgate. 
Supplies are taken direct from the grid at eleven thousand volts or four 
hundred and fifteen volts. Very large consumers can be served by a 
thirty-three thousand volt system which can step down to eleven thousand 
volts whenever required. A further grid sub-station will be opened at 
Broxburn in 1966. 

The disposition of the grid system relative to the Region can supply 
sufficient power to cater for an increase in population of 200, 000. 
Negotiations are proceeding to place underground all cables in the 
Livingston New Town area, but so far agreement has been reached 
in respect only of circuits up to, and including 11, 000 volts. This 
agreement does not extend to the Survey Area where the Board will not 
yield their rights to erect overhead circuits wherever they choose, 
subject to planning permission and wayleaves. 

2 Gas Supply 

The gas distribution system in the Area is overloaded. Several of the 
smaller communities in the Area have no gas supply. The Scottish Gas 
Board has no plans to enlarge the existing distribution grid, nor to extend 
it to the villages with no gas supply. 

3 Water Supply 

The existing requirements in the Region necessitate the expansion of the 
water supply services. 

A water scheme in hand at West Water, Peeblesshire is expected to be 
completed by 1967. The existing water supplies, and those proposed 
from other sources to serve the needs of the Region, should be fully 
utilised by 1967. From 1967 additional demand can be met by the 
projected Loch Lomond Scheme. 

The overall total demand for the New Town is estimated at approximately 
11 m. g.d. , of which 5. 5 m.g.d. will be required from the Loch Lomond 
Scheme. 

The Loch Lomond source will be piped to a large storage reservoir in the 
Eastcraigs area, west of Armadale. From this point, mains will be laid 
to carry the water to its final destination within the County. 

4 Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 

The villages situated along the Breich Valley have inadequate sewage 
facilities to meet their future requirements. A number of villages in the 
Region continue to employ the system of septic tank disposal, which may 
cause danger to public health and river pollution. 

Midlothian and West Lothian County Councils have agreed to construct a 
joint sewage disposal works to serve Ratho, Ratho Station, Newbridge, 
Broxburn/Uphall and Kirkliston. This system will replace a temporary, 
partial treatment works at Haugh Farm. 

A new sewage treatment works is planned near East Calder to serve 
Livingston New Town, East Calder, West Calder, Pumpherston, Polbeth 
and possibly Loganlea, Addiewell, and Breich. The works will be 
constructed in three equal stages for an ultimate population of 134,000 
persons, with corresponding provision for industry. 
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